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the Quaker Oats box guaran- # 
tees the quality and purity of i 
what is inside the box. He 3) 
stands for an exclusive process ©. 
—a different way of select- *“ 
ing and milling the oats— ~ 
that brings it to your table 3 
clean and free from hulls. . Aas “ 
Quaker Oats : 

uaker OalS* 3 
is easier to eat and to digest +4 
than any other rolled oats—a » 


x 


wholesome, 


satisfying food. 
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When you see the Quaker, therefore, 
remember that he is no mere trade- 
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mark—he signifies, not only a different ~) 
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package, but a different food; a differ- ne! 
ence which has received world-wide al 


recognition and approval. 
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Common Sense for the Paint Consumer 
Some Reasons for the Phenomenal Growth of the Mixed Paint Industry. 





F ONE says a thing often enough the 
unthinking majority will come to believe 
one, no matter how absurd the statement 

It is surprising, when we consider the mass 


of popular belief and superstition, how 
much of it has no other foundation than 
iteration and reiteration. All of us, even 


the most judicious, are more or less crea 
habit, and it 
mental jolt to break a habit once fixed. 

It is a habit with a great many people to 


tures ot! requires a severe 


regard pure lead and oil as the sum total of 
all that is good in paint. 
centuries of strenuous assertion and some 


It has taken some 


decades of costly advertising to cultivate 
this habit ; but now, among the uninformed 
and unthinking the habit is pretty firmly 
fixed. 

A severe jolt was given to this habit 
something over half a century ago when the 
honored French philanthropist, Le Claire, on 
behalf of the sufferers from lead poisoning, 
induced the French Government to substi- 
tute zinc for lead on public works ; but the 
most startling shock the habit ever received 
was when, about a decade later, the manu 
facture of paints ready for use was begun in 
the United States. 

Here was a practical appeal to common 
sense and the pocket book. Most people 
can contemplate with equanimity the mis 
fortune of strangers : if sympathy is due, a 
post-mortem bequest to a hospital will 
appease conscience: But when a palpably 
better, easier, simpler, cheaper way of doing 
an ordinary thing is offered, it is hard to 
keep the American public jogging along ir 
the same old rut. 

The ready-mixed paint idea was so man- 
ifestly in line with American precedents 
that it met with immediate acceptance. 
The industry has expanded since about 
1860 from nothing to somewhere between 
70,000,000 and 100,000,000 gallons annually. 
Some of these early mixed paints were 
crude enough—nearly as crude as the 
hand-made mixtures of the painters of that 
day — but the idea was sound, and after all 
it is ideas that rule the world; the physical 
details follow as a matter of course. 

As mixed paint manufacturing developed 
and competition intensified, it was soon 
perceived by the leading paint makers that 
something more than guesswork was req 
uisite to the production of salable goods. 


| 
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The practical paint chemist and the tec! 


nical expert, once regarded as Expensive 


luxuries, became essential to the industry. 


Besides, the large sumers of 


paint 


railroad companies, implement manuta¢ 


turers, etc. — by setting up certain tec h 
nical requirements, necessitated intelligent 
The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Testing Department 
at Altoona, 


work on paints and paint materials, gave a 


accuracy at the manufacturing end. 


Penna., through its careful 
decided impetus in this direction, and _ the 
; its indebt- 

Pease of 
work 


It was the investigations 


entire paint trade acknowledg 
Dr Mr 
that Company for their illuminating 


edness to Dudley and 
along these lines 
of these two competent authorities that first 
the of the 


theretofore 


demonstrated use and value 


inert materials Stigmatized as 


adulterants ’’ —in paint Following the 
publication of the conclusions reached by 
these gentlemen, other competent investi 
gators notably Mr. Robert Job, Chemist 
of the Reading Railway, and Mr. W. G 
Scott, Chemist of the J. I. Case Company 
have carried the work forward 

Meanwhile the technical 
leading paint manufacturing establishments 
have been busily engaged in analyzing and 
testing materials and combinations of ma 
terials, with the object of producing the 
most durable mixed paint, at the 
practicable cost. 

It is a notable fact that, as a result of all 
this work, paint authorities are by 
means agreed as to the formulas calculated 
yet it is equally 
surprising to find how the 
differing formulas come to yielding dupli 


advisers of the 


lowest 


no 


to yield the best results ; 


nearly many 


cate results under service conditions : It 1s 
a case of all roads leading to Rome But 
while not in accord as to formulas, all are 


practically agreed in at least three conclu 
That it is impossible 
single pigment (white lead, for example) to 


produce as good results as can be obtained 


The Saturda I 


sions: (1 with any 








ce nation of two or more | 
I t d l t whatever the materials 
empl ved, better result are obtained | 
fine grinding and thorough mechanical mix 
ing than can be obtained by hand mixing 
in the paint shops; (3) That in the present 
State of our knowledge, linseed oil must be 
the principal liquid ingredient of satisfactory 
house paint 
rhe paint question has been so beclouded 


by the partisan claims of conflicting interests 


that the ordinary consumer of paints stands 
little chance of learning the truth Let us 
endeavor so to place the tacts before him 
that his common-sense will enable him to 
decice On the one hand we have pure 


ground to a stiff paste in linseed 





oil, « rs (pure or impure, as the case may 
be) prepared in same way, linseed oil 
bought at 1 in the open market and 
therefore liable to all rota tera 
tion, turpentine sin ug na 
mor nonl i terated 1 Japan 
dryer ! ! t im the ime W 1 i 
grades of vodn or badne cording 
to the price pak I e t painter or 
paint ppr Mikes more or ke 
thoroughly, but always impertectly, in’ the 
hop Phe quality of the resultant product 
must necessarily vary according to circum 
stances, depending almost as much up« 
luck as upon the painter's skill 

On the other hand we have a ¢ 


irefully 
balanced combination of many materials 
every one bought at wholesale and tested 


by rigid chemical standards, every item and 
the proportion of each item in the combi 
nation dictated by test and service experi 


ment, and the whole thoroughly combined 


and amalgamated, as it were, by heavy 
machinery specially designed for the put 
Pose This material thus intelligently 
designed and thoroughly prepared l placed 
in sealed cans of convenient size and sold 
through responsible dealers. If a miscal 
culation occurs as to quantity required for 
Post Advertise 


© « t e ol Ma wl pays 
th 
\ word now as to white lead : there is no 
ntent re to minimize the value of that 
pigment. It has certain qualities which has 
enal lit to maintain a high place for se\ 
eral centuries, and before the development 
ot modern paint chemistry was the only 
| white pigment. But it is only one 
of many iluable pigments and not only 





r better service when combined with 
other pigments, but by such admixture its 
well-known deleterious properties are cor 
res} lingly reduced. Furthermore, what 
ever the t etical value of any pigment 
practicall full value is secured only by 
thorot ! inical subdivision and inti 
mate n with the other constit 
uent f the pamt; and this means simply 
tw e | | i mechanically prepared 
I ed paint is better than white lead 
The ’ » commonly heard, that 
me mine paint ire of | r quality ts 
no arg ntatall. So there is poor whit 
lead, and the f hat " oth 1s shoddy 
does not u to discard clothing The 
reputation of brand of paint, the stand 
ing of the manutacturer, the responsibility 
of the dealer w enable t udicious con 
umer t pittal ind n all is said 
and done, the dealet d through him th 
manufacturer, is responsible tor errors 
well as for misrepr tat Good pre 
pared paint bett more beautiful, more 
economical and more durable than any 


hand-mixed paint can | are obtainable 
€ ywhere, and there is no good reason 
why they should t speedily supplant 
every her form ot } t 

\ t at \ of up-to-dat 
re \ xed | t irom W } UMple 
cat ! {1 nfort ncan be tained 
will turn ed tree to those terested in 
the sul t THE PAINT GRINDERS 
ASSOCTATION QO} tH} I s P 
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gery KEEN KUTTER 
Lag §=Working in Lignum-vite 


TRADE Distiuty MARK 


Lignum-vitae is one of the hardest 
woods known. It is used for pul- 
ley wheels, casters, rollers, bowling 
balls, and for other purposes where 
great durability is required. 
Ordinarily, special tools are 
necessary to work this wood, for 
it will nick, break and turn the 
edges of most wood-working tools. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are tools for all ‘round service. If properly used they will do their work in 
hard wood as well as soft wood without injury to their keen, fine edges. 

Keen Kutter Tools are made of the best materials obtainable and are 
hardened and tempered by experts, to just the right degree for their various uses. 

Every Keen Kutter Tool is thoroughly tested before being stamped with 
the trademark which guarantees it to you. 

This trademark and guarantee cover every kind of tool of every type, 
for shop or home— garden or farm. 

Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a 
full line of Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, 
Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. The Keen Kutter trademark also covers a full 

line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Cutlery. If not at your dealer's write us. 


Tool Book Sent Free Upon Request. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Joseph Medill Patterson 


N THE outskirts of 
Milwaukee isa 
tree-sown, grassy 

breathing-place called 
Schlitz’s Park 

Schlitz: thename hath 
the aroma of Social- 
ism! On a day not many weeks ago, thousands upon thousands 
of men and women and children gathered there. The children 
were happy, care-free, as children are with trees above and grass 
below, and the sun shining over all. The women were worn; 
anxious; poverty spoke in their eyes, their work-hollowed cheeks, 
their poor, patched frocks. The men—Poles, Bohemians, 
Russians, Hungarians, Germans, Jews, with here and there a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard —were rough, toil-hardened, bearded, 
with stumpy fingers and broken, unkempt nails. If not of the 


submerged,” they were so near the mark that just their noses 
were visible above the surface of society. 
L et | In the faces of the men and women there glowed a light. It was 
Joseph Medill as though some mighty lamp shone there. The light was of the 
Patterson future, as they beheld it with their simple eyes of faith. The 
treadmill present might be without hope; they looked forward to 
a time to come. Somewhere over beyond the curve of their world was a harbor —the 
harbor of Socialism. For that they would hold their course. It might be far. They 
who were old might not live and last to reach it. But their children, or their chil- 
dren’s children, would yet cast anchor there. Then would trouble end. The hungry 
would be filled, the naked clothed. Peace would take the place of strife, safety 
succeed danger, plenty supplant want, the slave would find liberty, the weary 
stretch their toil-strained limbs in endless rest. It was this vision of the future 
that glowed like sunshine in their faces—the dream-vision of Socialism. 

Up in the speaker’s stand a man arose. His garb was of the rusty-clerical. 
His eyes were bright with feeling rather than discernment. The man was the 
Reverend Carl Thompson. He held up his hand, asking silence and attention. 
A hush descended, broken only by the cry of a child too young to understand 
The Reverend Mr. Thompson wished to introduce the orator of the day 

That personage advanced, bowing. He was young—on the sun- 
rise side of thirty. There was that in his appearance to save and 
separate him from those about him. His was an American face 
almost the only one. His manner told of refinement, his speech 
of education. There were no stains of labor on his hands. His N % 

r 








clothes were of the best. These signs confirmed his story. He did 
no work; his present was safe with ease and luxury. His fortune 
counted into millions. His wife’s fortune counted into millions. 
Their children were already sure of millions. In past, in present, 
in future, this Cicero of the Socialists was the antithesis of every 
man who heard him. And yet on his face, as on theirs, played © 
that lambent ray of a great hope of bettering days ahead. 
He began to speak. There was no straining for metaphor, no 
effort at effect. His phrase, like his manner, was straightforward, 
sincere, earnest, 


wanting embellish- 5 yO 


ment. He told them o = 
they were serfs. He 
told them they might 
free themselves. 
Their fate, he said, was in their fingers, to 
be worked out by themselves. Their necks 
were bowed beneath the yoke of capital, but 
they might east it off. Inconclusion he cried: 
‘Have hope! We are but abiding the 
time, comrades, when the legions of freedom 
shall have their feet upon the necks of the 
legions of gold!’’ Then, tossing an invoking 
hand toward the orchestra, he shouted: ‘‘ The 
Marseillaise! Give us the Marseillaise!’’ 
As the ready musicians crashed forth the 
music, he leaped down among the people. 
Those nearest crowded about him to shake 
his hand. With one voice they rang forth 
the song of the Marseillaise. Strong-lunged, 
rising above the others, the voice of the young 
orator could be heard, leading the hymn. 
Who was he—this Cicero of the Socialists? 
He was Joseph Medill Patterson. 
teins, Formyself lam not aSocialist. Socialism, 
Socialism Would be the Best Thing in the World t© me, is the modern Procrustes. It is arbi- 
Toward Saving the Capitalist Class from Sloth- trary,inexorable. There isthe bed. If you 
fulness, Worthlessness, Crime and Ruin are toolong, you must bechopped; tooshort, 





An Apostle of Hope 


Socialism Says that This is Industrial Despotism 


you must be stretched. In any case you must 
be made to fit. Such doctrine of chop ot 
stretch is impossible. 



















° And yet Socialism is growing. The figur: 

By Alfred Henry Lewis 92 i.e ¢Sesiec noe 
ay show that In IS71 the total Socialist vote 

of the world was 101,000; in IS®1 it wa 

1,799,060; in 1897 it was 3,896,602, and in 1903 it was 6,285,374. What promotes th 
augmentation? Trusts— monopolies —hog-finance that, fattening the few, does not leave 
the lean, starved many a destiny worth working out Factories devouring children with 
their cannibal chiid-labor; railroads dismissing their employees at the age of forty — these 
are the sources of Socialism. Mankind, 
-——~ ground between the millstones of hand- 

, to-mouth in middle life and an old age 
- shadowed by want, backs into Socialism 
as into a cave of refuge Men don’t un- 

2 Y derstand; but they embrace it for the 

) af promises it makes. 


By arrangement, I met Mr. Pattersor 
at the Auditorium in Chicago | was 
curious as to his reasons for abandoning 
those walks of primrose idleness to 
which he was born, to aceept hard- 


featured, unattractive Socialism, and 


\—— 


with it the scorn and sneer of rich 
ones on whom he turned his back 
There is no treason like caste-treason. 
Those silken, slothful folk whom he 
has abandoned nur iureless re 


sentment against Socialist Patterson 


rh should be no wonder: since, as a 
Socialist talking the language of Social 
ism, he speaks ey lof them Moreovei 
the axe of his appeal is aimed at the 
very roots of their existence 


Mr. Patterson's looks are vastly to 
his good Of middle height, straight 
as a lance, sinew wide of shoulder, 
knit like a boxer, lean of flank and 
panther-w se, the natural athlete, om 


understands at a glance his reputation 


as a breakneck poio-player of the 
dreadnaught sort H face showed 
him a bit overbred None the les it 
was a resolute, square-jawed face, wit! 
profound brows of thought. The ey 
were deep luminous, replete of a star 
ing, unblinking honesty They were 
the home of energy courage, and a 
~a kind of fiery radicalism that find 
“> virtue in the new Nose well cut and 
9 ey . strong. Mouth sensitive, pugnacious 
the mouth of an artist or a poet 


a mouth more ready for sadness than 
laughter—a mouth formed for sympa- 
thy or ferocity —a desperate mouth to match the latent desperation of the eyes —the 
mouth of one who may end high or may end low, but will not end tamely. Eves and 
nose and jaw and mouth and brow, it was the face of a thinker and a fighter—a face 
wanting utterly in the passive -the face of a rebel rather than a revolutionist. 





Before I met Mr. Patterson I had laid his Socialism to vanit 1 pictured him as an 
eminent instance of The-Young-Man-in-a-Hurry. He was eager to break upon a world 
He had not learned to draw the line between fame and notoriety. His moods wer 
anxious and his methods coarse. These were my thoughts, as explaining a conduct, 
on his part, unusual if not wholly strang: Before I had been with him half an hour, I 


was, however, driven to surrender these positions. Giving them up, I occupied others 
Mr. Patterson has declared war on his environment because it offers him nothing 


save idleness. His inherited millions have robbed him of his native right to make a 
living. It is strange how men will try to do with a human being what they would 
never try to do with a horse. Who would think of leaving a horse forever haltered 


in its stall—a life all hay and oats and drink, and not an ounce of work? And vet 
that is the existence too often programmed for the gold-burdened ehildren of the rich. 

That was the trouble in the case of Mr. Patterson. Every reason for work had been 
stolen from him, and he was 
for declaring war on thethieves. 
It was as though he were a 
locomotive engine, perfect in 
every powerful part. And the 
foolishness, or the injustice, of 
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He Told Them They Were Serfs. He Told Them They Might 
Free Themselves. Their Fate, He Said, was in Their Fingers, 
to be Worked Out by Themselves 


mankind had left him no cars to haul. In his rage at this 
wrong, he was for backing through the wall of the round- 
house, or running into the turntable pit. He must 
accomplish something, or blow up. If there was nothing 
for him of engine-work to do, if there were no road to 
travel and no trains to haul, why, then, show him the 
shortest cut to the scrap-heap, and have done. 

Instinct leads the orchestra of life; reason plays second 
fiddle, often with a soaped bow. Instinct is in control; 
reason is its handmaiden. Reason whines and begs; 
instinct gives commands. Reason falters and falls back; 
instinct stands, rock-rooted, to the last. Mr. Patterson 
was possessed of annoying instincts—the active instincts 
of the congenital liberator. They, like those interfer- 
ing millions, were his by inheritance. His grandsire, 
Joseph Medill, seventy years ago had been a militant 
abolitionist. Here was a kettle of fish! Here was he, 
with all the old abolitionist’s inborn bent for shackle- 
breaking, and not a black slave left to free! What was he 
to do? The pointer pup, with no one to take him afield, 
wears out its barren energies ‘ pointing’’ sparrows in the 
park. And Mr. Patterson -—no disrespect intended —under 
conditions not dissimilar, emulated the canine example. 

Mr. Patterson has never pretended to accept his 
cigarette and hammock destiny. Young as he is, he has 
traveled the wide world round. His restlessness has 
taken him into every region of Europe. He was in China 
during the Boxer War. He has played cowboy—fed 
from a frying-pan and slept on the ground. Likewise he 
graduated from Yale with moderate honors. And he 
has played, and played hard, at boating, polo, automo- 
biling, boxing, hunting, and every other empty amuse- 
ment of the hollow rich. 

One and all they were tasteless when they were not 
bitter—-like dead-sea apples they turned to ashes on his 
lips. He plays viciously at polo now; but it isn’t play- 
ing; it’s despair—the mere gnawing of the bars of his 
cage. No matter how carefully he seized his doll, he 
never failed to find the sawdust. What his spirit cried 
for was not alone to do something, but something that 
would bear worth-while results, as an apple tree bears 
fruit. He worked as a reporter; and was a good reporter. 
But alas! the reason for being a reporter, namely, the call 
of the salary-envelope at the end of the week, was lacking. 
Life was vacant of that money-need, which was the only 
thing that could give a flavor to existence. 

Mr. Patterson held office, and was in the Legislature 
when it mobbed the speaker. Indeed —being honest and 
without fear—he led in that mobbing. That was good 
while it lasted, but ix did not last. 

Having been foremost in electing Mayor Dunne, he took 
office under him as head of the Department of Public 
Works. He had seven hundred men under him, and 
managed them wisely and well. He studied the city in 
each nook and angle. He saved communal money, and 
he made communal money. The office was never handled 
better-—so say they all. And never the smell of “‘graft!”’ 

And yet the administration of that office irked him. 
Everywhere were rogues pillaging the city. While he 
beat off one, a dozen seized the spoils they hankered 
for, and ran away. When he would have pursued the 
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rascals, and recovered the city’s 
stolen rights by force, the courts 
were there with their injunctions — 
that buckler of the wealthy crim- 
inal class! 

A corporation preémpted a site 
for a system of mills; the site was 
worth five millions. Public Servant 
Patterson was for blowing the mills 
up with dynamite, and retaking the 
city’s property explosively, but his 
fellow-officials protested in horror 
against such methods as abrupt 
and singular to the point unlawful. 
Then Public Servant Patterson laid 
down his trust; for he said that 
the law, as thus construed, made 
only for the protection of scoundrels 
and the plundering of honest folk. 
Such being the situation, he would 
no longer bear a part in the farce 
called City Government. It was 
then, too, that he moved up into 
the forefront of Socialism. 

Being eager to discover to what 
extent Mr. Patterson possessed rea- 
sons for the hopes within him, I 
asked him to define Socialism. 
‘What is it? What is its aim?” 

‘‘Let me tell you first what it 
is not,” said he. ‘Observe, then: 
Socialism is not charity. Though a man sold all and 
gave unto the poor, he would for that in nowise be a 
Socialist. Though a rich man lived his life in the slums, 
sharing the lot of the wretched, tending the sick and 
feeding the starved, rejoicing at their feasts and mourning 
at their funerals, he would not therefore be a Socialist. 
Socialism means to abolish the slums. Socialism, philo- 
sophically, is the doctrine of evolution, applied to eco- 
nomics. Politically, it is an international revolutionary 
movement aiming at the destruction of capitalism. Like 
most revolutionary movements, it takes its vitality from 
the struggle of class against class, from the effort of the 
unfortunate to remove from their necks the yokes of the 
fortunate. The few who own the tools of production 
exploit the many who do not. 

‘*What is the Socialistic remedy? The common owner- 
ship of all the means of production and distribution. 
Then there would be no exploiters, and consequently no 
exploited. This does not mean common ownership of the 
things produced. A man could own his own tooth-brush 

but not the apparatus for making tooth-brushes. A 
woman could own her own dresses, shoes, pictures, fans — 
but not the instruments to make them. Socialists say that 
there is enough for everybody. And if there is enough for 
everybody, then let everybody have enough, instead of 
letting thousands have too little in order that one may 
have a thousand times too much.” 

“You complain against the present system. Give me, 
if you will, a concrete example?” 

“There is one at ready hand. Marshall Field died. 
Two grandsons, Marshall Field III., aged twelve, and 
Henry Field, aged ten, survive him. Marshall Field the 
elder directed that out of his estate $72,000,000 should be 
set azide in trust until 1954, when 
it, with its accumulation, should 
be turned over to Marshall Field, 
the grandchild. This $72,000,- 
000 brings in an income of about 
$3,000,000 yearly. But young 
Marshall shall not be allowed to 
dissipate that income. He will 
receive outright $450,000 when 
he is twenty-five, again when he 
is thirty, thirty-five, and forty. 
Aside from these quinquennial 
gifts, the trustee is directed to 
invest and reinvest one-half of 
the aforesaid net income for ac- 
cumulation until the said grand- 
child shall attain the age of 
forty-five years, if he shall live 
so long. Then the grandson is 
to obtain the compound interest 
only, the principal not for five 
years longer. If he dies mean- 
while, the money is to be rolled 
up until he would have been 
forty-five, and then divided 
among his heirs-at-law. 

“So much for one-half of thi: 
income from the $72,000,000. 
How about the other half? ‘The 
trustee is directed to retain and 
hold and invest and reinvest 
for accumulation, adding the 
accumulation of income to the 
capital, of his said above share, 





No Matter How Carefully He Seized His 
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until my said grandson shall attain the age of thirty 
years.’ After thirty, Marshall III. is to get one-third 
of this one-half of his net income; after he is thirty- 
five he is to get two-thirds of this one-half; after forty 
he is to get all of this one-half. When fifty he is to 
have all the accumulation upon the $72,000,000 to- 
gether with the original $72,000,000. If the trustees 
are half-way intelligent the resultant sum should be over 
$300,000,000. 

‘“‘The younger grandson is left, under a similar trust- 
deed, $48,000,000, of which the trustee is to ‘invest and 
reinvest for accumulation’ the income in precisely the 
same way outlined for his brother. Henry’s name is 
Henry instead of Marshall, so he now has twenty thousand 
people working for him instead of thirty thousand. 

“Marshall Field III.’s $72,000,000 is not in the sterile 
form of gold eagles stored in a vault. His money breeds 
and multi- 
plies, for it is 
in the form of 
real estate, 
bonds and 
stocks, which 
are like in- 
terest-bear- 
ing mortgages 
against the 
labor of thou- 
sands of men. 
They are per- 
petual mort- 
gages, too; 
for, let the 
thousands of 
men work 
their hardest 
until they 
close their 
eyes in final 
sleep, still the 
children of 
these thou- 
sands must go 
on working in the endless and hopeless task of paying 
off the mortgages. 

‘Marshall Field I{I. was born into possession of his 
mortgages on the labor of thousands of men, because his 
sagacious grandfather had managed, fairly and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game, to get possession of 
certain of the tools of modern production, such as rolling- 
mills, railroad shops, locomotives, cars, land both in the 
suburban and downtown districts of Chicago, New York 
and London, miles and miles of railroad rights-of-way, iron- 
ore mines, steamships, coal mines and forests. When he 
died, Marshall Field, Sr., in accordance with the present 
laws, transmitted to his grandsons these tools of production. 

‘So from now on men must pay the two little boys 
something for the right to pull a switch on certain of the 
great American trunk-lines. Engineers 
must pay for the right to open a throt- 
tle; hundreds of business men, and in- 
directly thousands of their employees, 
must pay for the right to do business. 

‘‘How much do the people, who now 
produce $3,000,000 a year for Marshall 
Field III., get for themselves by the 
work which nets him so much? The 
boy is a heavy stockholder in the 
Pullman Company, where labor is paid 
as follows: Blacksmiths, $16.43 per 
week; boiler-makers, $17; carpenters, 
$12.38; laborers, $9.90; machinists, 
$16.65, painters, $13.60. There are in 
the great wholesale and retail stores 
now belonging to the Field children 
over ten thousand employees, ninety- 
five per cent. of whom get twelve dol- 
lars per week or less. These working- 
people are paid by the hour instead of 
the week; so, if a lay-off for sickness 
or slackness of work occurs, the weekly 
wage is proportionately reduced. 

‘Marshall Field III. receives $60,000 
per week, the sum gradually increasing 
astheinterest compounds. Hisbrother, 
Henry Field, receives $40,000 per week, 
the sum gradually increasing as the 
interest compounds. In neither case is 
there a reduction for sickness or slack- 
ness of work. Neither of the boys works 
any hours per week. In view of this 
situation, America is not ‘a land of 
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equal opportunity.’ Marshall Field III. and Henry Field 
have more than an equal opportunity; and, by conse- 
quence, thousands have less than an equal opportunity. 
Socialism says that this is industrial despotism. Also it 
maintains that industrial democracy must succeed indus- 
trial despotism, just as political democracy succeeded 
political despotism.” 

‘‘And yourself?’’ I questioned. ‘‘You, you say, are 
of the capitalistic class. To what extent, in your own 
personal case, do your strictures apply?” 

“Ah, myself! Yes, let me talk of myself! Not 
myself the individual, but myself the type of the idle- 
rich young man. In the last five months I have not 
done a particle of productive work. I have not added 
one jot to the wealth of the community. Yet in my 
pleasures and necessities I have consumed a deal of the 
wealth of the community. I have traveled in the fastest 
and most luxurious trains; have lodged in the costliest 
hotels; have had the best things to eat; have gone to 
the highest-priced doctors and dentists; have been willing 
to pay theatre-speculators extra to get the best seats; 
have kept saddle-horses to ride and harness-horses to 
drive; have employed servants to minister to my wants. 
And, as I tell you, I haven’t done a lick of work! 

“There is the point. Some people have been producing 
the wealth which I have consumed. I was not one of 
those producers. Therefore, I must have been depriving 
some people of the wealth they have produced, in order 
that I might live in idleness and luxury. 

“Or I can put that better. Some people—working- 
people—have been depriving themselves of the wealth 
which they have produced that I might live in idleness 
and luxury. I say ‘depriving themselves’ of the wealth 
they produce, because they can stop doing so whenever 
they will. This is a country of universal ballot. 
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“No, the capitalistic class will never say ‘Stop!’ 1 
am a member of the capitalistic class —the slave-holding 
class of the twentieth century. The working-class —the 
proletarians, the dispossessed—are the slaves of the 
twentieth century. They do the work of the world 
They ran the train which brought me here. They raised 
the steer, and killed it, and dressed it, and cooked it, and 
served me with steak for breakfast. They will take its 
hide and make that into shoes for me. They build mea 
far better house than their own, and equip it with every 
modern improvement. It requires a lot of money to run 
such a house; so they supply me with the money. This 
is only part of what they do for me 

‘*‘But keeping me down will do them no good. For 
when | die, my children will at once come to the front, and 
command them to begin a like service for them. And 
they will have to obey. All these things they have done 
and are now doing for me. And what have | ever done 
for them? Nothing, absolutely nothing!--save a bit of 
lip service.” 

“How do your fellows of the capitalistic class receive 
these views?” 

“You would as well be an Abolitionist in the South before 
the Civil War as a Socialist in a capitalist community 
The influence of his environment will compel any man in 
such a position either to recant his Socialism or withdraw 

‘| realize that if I recant I shall lose my soul —-for in my 
soul I know Socialism to be but plainest justice. What 
then is left? To withdraw. And yet to withdraw is 
difficult. I was brought up a parasite, and have lived 
as one. I was educated in Latin, Greek, French and 
literature. But I couldn't lay a brick, shoe a horse, drive 
a straight furrow to save my life. I know nothing about 
electricity or machinery. The idea of my running a 
locomotive, for instance, is screamingly absurd. My 






whole education has been not to work, but at the same 
time to get the money of those who did work. 
since | must recant or go to work, I shall go to work, 


However 


and try to produce hereafter at least a portion of the 
wealth which | consume lo be ‘frank, | dread work 

real work Real work -the producing of something 
useful —-I have until lately thought rather vulgar. Be 
sides, | am too uneducated to be of much use as a worker 
for some time to come Now, if we had been living in a 
socialistic state, I should have been educated as a child 
to do some kind of work That would have been a 
mighty good thing for me It would be a fine thing for 
your young capitalists if they had to do some useful thing 


in the world. It would keep them out of mischief.” 
Going about that question of work, I asked Mr. Patter 
son to what he would turn his productive head or hand 
I called his attention to a story that he meditated studying 
farming, at the a 
with a last purpos 





ial, rib-thumping stilts of the plow, 


of adding ink to agriculture, and 


bursting forth as an American Tolstoy. He shook his 
head, and would say nothing on that point 
As to how Socialism was to be brought about, and 


the detail of it, his present brightest hope was Russia 


The French R volutior said he was a political 
revolution, and gave tone and color to the struggles of 
the nineteenth century The Russian Revolution is a 


social revolution. Russia will be the first country to 
adopt Socialism. From there it will spread to its im 
mediate neighbor, Germany, and then to the rest of 
Europe. The German is already alarmed, and does all 
in his power to hinder the struggle for freedom in Russia 
With one-third of the German population Socialists, 
stirred up by the inauguration of Socialism in Russia, 
Kaiser William and Herr Bebel will soon be the most 
interesting figures in Europe.” 


meu FATAL GY 


EKE SCRAGGS had 
been working out ’ 
the dry patch, where it 

was a long ways between 
drinks, and lukewarm water 
from a canteen no particular 
comfort. He complained, and I produced a discovery in 
the shape of a tinfoil-wrapped package of chewing-gum 
marked “ Lily Sweet.” 

“If you chew a piece of that when you're dry, Scraggsy,”’ 
I said, “‘it will stave off thirst for some time.” 

Mr. Scraggs received the offering in his large palm, and 
poked it with the forefinger of his other hand. 

““Yaas,”’ he said; ‘'Y-a-a-s. But it’s dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” 

“Horrible. You don’t ketch me minglin’ myself with no 
‘Lily Sweets.’ J consider the lily of the field how she grows. 
You wouldn’t believe that anything that sounds so inner- 
cent could be the tee-total ruin of a large, dark-complected 
tin-horn, with a pair of muss-taches like Injun-polished 
buffler horns, would you?” 

Like anybody else, I said I wouldn't. 

‘‘ Well, it was,” said Zeke. ‘‘If you could see that gam, 
and compare him to this here package of choon’-gum, you 
wouldn’t ever guess that either one could do much of any- 
thing to t’other; yet I can a tale relate of that combination 
that would make each particler hair stand up-ended like 
the squills of the frightful porkypine.” 

“Rats!” said I. being but a youth. 

“You got any hairs that’s particler by nature? No? 
Well, then, I'll spread this terrific osculation of the connim- 
gulated forces of Nature befo’ you, as Charley says. My 
kind of narrative is the plain, unvarnished tale. Folks that 
tell a varnished tale is apt to sit on the varnish before it’s 





* With this Picture in My Mind I Broke for Town 


dry, and they'll stick to it, come cold fact or red-hot argy 

ment; whilest I’m always willin’ to prune, cross-harrer, r¢ 

vise or alter accordin’ to my victim’s feelin’s. That is, of 
course, if they go to corner me, which, between gentlemen, 
is a low-cut outrage. But this business about the gam is 
dead straight. I had relinquished all amusements and wa 

livin’ quiet in order to save money, before I got acquainted 
with the facts. 

“First place, comes a female missionary out to the ranch 
and she was a corkin’ fine-lookin’ nice young woman, too, 
who tackled me on the subject of chewin’ terbackker. She 
had me all tangled up in my own rope and double left-sided 


front and back before the clock struck one 


“T tried to arger that nobody wouldn't care whether | 
chewed terbackker or grass, so long’s I was happy and doin’ 
noharm. Butthat turned out not to betrue. She said so 

“Then I tried to reach her womanly compassion by tear- 
fully expoundin’ how I'd miss my cut of plugaday; I never 
touched her. Hers wasa new religion. It had a different 
figger on the back from any I'd had dealt to me before 
Seems it weren’t a sin to chew, but it was the control I'd 
lost over myself that put me in the hole. I had just to git 
command of my mind and everything would come at me, 
like a North Ca'lina town’s nigger’s dogs chasin’ a three- 
legged cat up an alley. 

“*But, ma’am,’ says I, ‘I've knocked off before; an’, as 
for control over my mind, durin’ the hull spell me an’ Star 
Plug was separated, friends had to hold me to prevent me 





A Serio-Comedy of Light Fingers and Heavy Boots gyi’ in an’ robivin’ my own 


rip. Control of my mind,’ 
l, fightin’ noble, ‘why, 


By Henry Wallace Phillips yao = ached barge 


ri i couldn't have 
found m ich thing on my 
person. I didn't haveno mind. I walked up an’ down, day 
and night, in that mar town, like a ravin’ maniac stupe 
fied by his halloocinashur All that passed beneath my 
shinin’ dome was Oh fora chew! Oh for a.chew! Oh 
for a choo-choo-choo-choo! Whoeep! Brakes!’ And 
when the cars went er the switch or a cayuse cantered 
ip, they said rerbackker, terbackker, terbackker,”’ to 
my famished ears All I wished was that the houses was 
built of plug, and all I thought of was that I could ret ear 
nest with an axe That's I think all! 
Sut vou must use the control!’ says she, eager 
You mean, ma’‘am,’ I says, ‘that I must seek out a 
quiet place, clinch my fists, grind my teeth to a feather-edge 


and strain my suspenders to the bustin’ point in one 
rt to think I’m not thinking? 
You Western men 


a de light to 


calamitous eff 
“* Precisely!’ says she, victoriou 
have such a ready grip on essentials that 
be your guide 
Well, Uncle Tom and the dogs a-bitin’ him!’ says I to 
Lead on! 1 took off my hat aloud and bowed 
to within’ two of my noses to the ground To be able 
to foller so re ntle and able a guide straight to pe rdition 
is a joy,’ says I I quit the class of roominants for two 
weeks. I will not use terbackker. No!’ says little Zekey 
Scraggs There’s my hand on it, ma’am.’ 
“And she just turned pink with joy 
nice little gal. Only she was so jam-full of knowledge 
that it was hard for her to understand things 


myself 


She was an awful 














1% GMI GEM « 
“* What You Got for a Man that’s Quit Chewin’ ?’ 
I Gasps to the Boss” 


“Having put up this job on myself, I went to our store- 
keep’ and called for my time. I knew I'd need bright 
lights and excitement for a while. I begun to feel already 
that a chew wouldn't go bad. 

“There was the storekeep’ gazin’ fixedly at a book; his 
lips was movin’, but he seemed ina kind of rapture. When 
| hollered to him, he jumped all over and barked at me 
like a dog. At the same time he grabbed up a cigareet, 
stuck it in his mouth, took it out, looked at it and fired it 
down again 

‘A light broke on me. ‘So she got you, too?’ says I. , 

Hooppitty Hoppitty Hippitty Yer-hoop!’ says he. 
‘That's just what she’s done! I’mthree daysout. Nota 
smell of smoke in three days! My soul has gone away and 
won't have any more truck with me. I don't know who I 
am, norwhy. I've been trying for an hour to find out how 
much three and two make. Take your money and leave 
me to my fate.’ 

“With this picture in my mind I broke for town. Half- 
way there I was chawin’a latigo-strap like a wolf. When 
I hit the street, I jumped through the drug-store door. 

“*What you got for a man that’s quit chewin’?’ I gasps 
to the boss. 

“*Franky Frenchman's Fool-Killer,’ savs he —and with 
that he turns his head and expectoriates satisfactorily into 
the spittoon 

‘* Seeing him, I near died of a broken heart 

“*The next crack will be at your expense,’ I told him. 

You hike out somethin’ for my case,’ I says He shoved 
me out a package, just like that 

Mr. Scraggs poked my gift 

“Just like that. I put the whole bizzee in my trap and 
chomped on it like a lion. I walked around the town, 
chompin’ on it. I waved my jaws till my face ached. 
Seemed to me like I'd never done anythin’ in all my life but 
bite Injy-rubber. And then I pushed madly for the first 
stud-poker game 

“When I got there, nothin’ was movin’. This here tin- 
horn I mention was polishing his muss-tache with both 
hands, whilest he talked to a few hangers-on. 

“I became ashamed of that choon’-gum and I stuck it 
under the table, very sly and surreptishus. I felt like a 
man again. 


“*Fire the engine up!’ 
practice on.’ 

“The gam hopped gleeful toward the table and give the 
drawer a yank.. Shestuck. He cussed and pulled harder. 
She came open with a jerk and a kind of long, sticky 
s-m-ana-ack, followed by strings of gray 

‘The gam arose from where he'd sot on his backbone 
and looked at the drawer 

“*We're not doin’ any business to-day,’ says he, show- 
ing me my little eagle-bird 

What's happened to, the trade?’ says | 

“He simply p’inted to the hunk of gum (which I had 
most unforchinit jammed ag’in’ the drawer) 

“*My wildest fancies have got exceeded,’ says he. ‘Do 
you want to hear a weird and willful tale of woe?’ 

“*Of course not,’ I says 

“*All right,’ says he. ‘I'll tell you.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘here’s the way she come up. I'ma 
lost one in the wilderness out at a telegraph station. I see 
where I get my talents buried in a napkin made of sole- 
leather, hence I get handy with a deck of cards in front of 
the lookin’-glass. My work is so good after a while that 
I lose my whole salary to myself, and yet watchin’ careful 


says I. ‘Gimme five stacks to 
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all the time in the lookin’-glass. I’m fit to handle thesteam- 
boat trade, but I aims higher: I buy me a ticket to Noo 
York and hunt up a place where they hew to the line, let 
the chips fall where they will. 

‘««“ What's your noo box o’ tricks?”’ says the Murphy that 
run the joint. 

““««* Well,” says I, “ nothin’ new, but the good old reliable 
line. The world is my oyster, as Hamlet says, and I’ve 
got openers.”’ 

““«“H’'m,” says he, makin’ a fat man’s shift in his chair 
and pushin’ his seegar into the other corner of hisface. ‘‘I 
want you to understand this is a dead-straight game run 
here, my bucko—yet you look good-——s’pose I’ve come in 
an’ laid thirty cents or so on the king, coppered. Lift the 
joker out of that deck an’ le’s see what happens.” 

“*He threw mea pack and I riffled and boxed ’em. 

“*“Why, you lose,”’ says I, much surprised as the 
king come out open on the turn. 

***“ And not so worse,” says he. ‘‘ Play on!” 

“*T slid ’em out of the box to the last card. ‘‘ You only 
lost your footin’ once,’’ says he. ‘‘The way you beat my 
corner play was alittleobvious. Exercise your little finger 
till it’s soopler. You can handle a roll to-night. But 
mind this,”’ says he as he grunted himself on his feet, “this 
is a dead-straight house. If anybuddy sketches you bein’ 
technical, we jump you, from me to the cop on watch. 
You get five per cent.”’ 

“*Well, sir, that was the loveliest little bower of rose- 
buds you ever smelt! Checks was joolry. We didn’t have 
change for nothin’ below a fifty-dollar bill. Our line of cus- 
tomers was these tur’ble knowin’ young men of the world, 
who'd stood the terrific experience of a college careerin’. 
They was a darin’ outfit. They was so fast they couldn’t 
help talk about the pace they was hittin’, and what they 
didn't know about the game of faro was my business. It 
was like bein’ knocked down in the street by a strong 
man and have money pushed into your clothes. I did 
things at that table that never happened before in a civil- 
ized community. I was so youthful, you know, and it was 
a constant problem to me whether they'd stand for biting 
off the corner of a card to make things come my way. 

“*T run in rhinecaboos that ’ud make a heathen Scan- 
dahonian farmer fall off his hay-wagon, but them men of 
the world simply contributed yallerbacks—oh, good old 
yallerbacks!—beautiful to the eye; soft to the touch; 
so encouragin’ to the feelin’s! I reckoned I’d buy the 
durned old Western Union an’ get even with the cuss who 
used to pound it to me from up the line—Ouch! vanished 
dream! Sweet vision stuck to earth by that con-cussed, 
snappy, stringy, bouncy, mud-colored foolish food fer 
flighty females you see before you!’ 

“ At this p’int,” said Mr. Scraggs, ‘“‘ he shot his finger at 
my gum, breathin’ hard an’ glitterin’ his eyes. 

“* Yes, sir!’ says he. ‘There lies the cause of my roon! 
And such a fiddlin’, triflin’ stuff to wreck a man!’ He got 
some of hisbreath back. ‘ Youorter ask ‘‘ How?’’’ sayshe, 
‘and I reply, “‘ By contractin’ the habit””—not of gnawin’ 
it’ -headds hasty,‘ but steppin’ onit. Here was] sittin’ on 
sunset clouds and floatin’ over beautiful scenery, till there 
comes a cold blast of the winds of chance, and from that 
moment my path in life was strewed with the discard from 
rosy lips. For two solid weeks I did nothin’ but scuff my 
feet or flag a shine-stand to git rid of the day’s gatherin’ of 
gum. Them Eye-talians used to grin in a way that 
made me want an open season on furriners, as I can- 
tered up to ’em, smicky-smacky, smicky-smacky, 
trailin’ soft gray hairs behind me like a retired minis- 
ter’s whiskers. 

“*They'd look up at the sky and make dago re- 
marks, whilest they curried my feet with a brick, till 
the cold sweat of mortification melted my b’iled collar. 
And once a flapdoodle actor goat, with a red, white 
and blue hatband, got gay and told me not to use 
such naughty words about these tributes from the 
mouth of beauty. I swatted the air where he’d been 
when I started to hit him an’ he took me by most of 
my trousers and turned me ten somersaults. How 
was I to know he was Honest Mike, the Deck Hand, 
who chucked the villain over Brooklyn Bridge every 
night and Saturday matinee? 

“*Well, I'll cut it short. No matter where I fleed, 
the fiend pursued me. I went to the opery one night, 
to get my frazzled nerves soothed by the champion 
yelpers of the pack. For two solid hours I lived un- 
troubled, not even worried by the show, as I couldn't 
understand a word of it and nobuddy on the stage had 
complaints too deep to sing about; but comin’ out, 
me enemy waited on the edge of a step for me and I 
landed astride of a stout lady's neck, beggin’ her par- 
don and fightin’ a half~<iozen men for five minutes. 
When I explained, even the stout lady laughed. 

“*The boss at my joint cussed himself into asthma, 
wondering what the sticky stuff, tracked all over his 
new seven-dollar-a-yard carpet, was. 

“*But I ain’t agoin’ to weary you with trifles. One 
day the boss tipped me off that there was a bunch of 
alum-eyes due that evenin’; he said they was fellers 
that had took the college course, but recovered, and 
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that the bowlegged elephant song and dance that extracted 
money from our regulars would be looked upon with re- 
proach by the newcomers. I got nervous. Playin’ ag’in’ 
them little first-crow roosters had been bad practice. I 
soaked my hands in warm water and prepared as best I 
could, but when I saw that gang before me I knew why 
they was called alum-eyes. They puckered my soul up, 
my hands got too wet with sweat for business—you know 
your fingers has got to be not too dry, to slip, and not 
too wet, to stick, if you’re turnin’ out high-grade work. 

“* Well, I was excited, yet it wasa reel pleasure to be up 
against reel men. 

*“T had a habit of running my fingers over the rung of 
my chair, to keep ’em in right shape. "T'was a thing no- 
buddy could complain of, and the game just held on to its 
hat and flew. How much money you had was the limit, 
and to put my little bank on the other side of the river, 
quick, was the idea of the alum-eyes. 

‘“**T forgot everythin’. I was fair hollerin’ inside for joy. 
My buckers had a good square chance to catch me at it, 
if they could, and I was haulin’ money when —well, Fortune 
had patted me on the back with one hand, while she got 
ready with a black-jack in the other. In mystate of feelin’ 
I put a heel, a chewin’-gum-covered-heel, on the rung of 
that chair and took it off again, without noticin’. As the 
play stood, the outfit had me whipsawed. I drug my fin- 
gers over the rung of that chair, that chewin’-gum-covered- 
rung, without noticing; then I wiggled my fingers in a 
Chinee ketch-as-ketch-can over the box and raised ’em 
with a playin’-card firmly stuck to each finger. Then I 
noticed, yes; and everybody noticed. Silence fell six foot 
deep. One of them alum-eyes says: 

“««That may be magnifercent, but it ain’t Hoyle.” 

“**And I excused myself by ducking under the table and 
jumpin’ over the banisters. 

““*Once on the street, I hoopled her for the corner. My 
play was to wait till the crowd went out, and then see the 
old man, who had a rubber-band on my roll. 

“*T thought I’d peek around the corner until all was 
clear, then rush the boss with my hard-luck game of talk, 
extract a little of the juice of the root of evil from him, thea 
fold up my legs like a jack-rabbit and silently lift myself 
through the breeze, back to the sage-brush— back to where 
the prairie-dog and the owl and the rattlesnake live in 
harmony together—never excepting the rattlesnake, so 
long’s there’s plenty of young dogs and owls. 

“*The game must have busted when I took the fence, 
for here come the bunch of alum-eyes right up the street. 
I had the curiosity to wait and hear what they was talkin’ 
about, as I had a corner to duck behind when they come 
close. Well, I waited, and I didn’t hear nothin’ I'd care 
to write home to mother. They made me so cussed mad, I 
overstayed my time. Just when they got within range, 
I started to hop swiftly backwards. But I didn’t. No. 
My feet had grew fast to that sidewalk. Seems the city 
had been mending the block pavement, as usual, and some 
horney-souled son of toil had spilt a square yard of coal- 
tar on the sidewalk. Me to the middle of the coal-tar 
district, of course—you can chew coal-tar, you know; I've 
done it. 

*“*So, as I remarked, I didn’t gracefully side-step. Ex- 
actly not. I gave one yank and landed with my knees up 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Chase of the Golden Plate 


a 9.7 a vey Oe The Burglar and the Girl 


to Mr. Randolph, who calmly ig- 
nored it, turning his gaze instead 
upon the reporter. 

“IT had hoped to find you alone,” he 
said frostily. Hatch made as if to rise. 

“Sit still, Hatch,” Dick commanded. ‘Mr. Hatch 
is a friend of mine, Mr. Randolph. I don’t know what 
you want to say, but, whatever it is, you may say it 
freely before him.”’ 

Hatch knew that humor in Dick. It always pre- 
ceded the psychological moment when he wanted to 
climb down some one’s throat and open an umbrella. 
The tone was calm, the words clearly enunciated, and 
the face was white— whiter than it had been before. 

“I shouldn't like to——"’ Mr. Randolph began. 

‘*You may say what you want to before Mr. Hatch, 
or not at all, as you please,’”’ Dick went on evenly. 

Mr. Randolph cleared his throat twice and waved 
his hands with an expression of resignation. 

“Very well,” he replied. ‘‘I have come to request 
the return of my gold plate.” 

Hatch leaned forward in his chair, gripping its 
arms fiercely. This was a question bearing broadly 
on a subject that he wanted to mention, but he didn’t 
know how. Mr. Randolph apparently found it easy 
enough. 

‘‘What gold plate?’’ asked Dick steadily. 

“The eleven pieces that you, in the garb of a 
Burglar, took from my house last Thursday evening,” 
said Mr. Randolph. He was quite calm. 

Dick took a sudden step forward, then straightened 
up with flushed face. His left hand closed with a 
snap and the nails bit into the flesh; the fingers of 
the helpless right worked nervously. In a minute 
now Hatch could see him climbing all over Mr. 
Randolph. 

But again Dick gained control of himself. It was a 
sort of recognition of the fact that Mr. Randolph was 
fifty years old; Hatch knew it, Mr. Randolph's knowl- 
edge on the subject didn’t appear. Dick laughed. 

**Sit down, Mr. Randolph, and tell me about it,’’ he 
suggested. 

“It isn’t necessary to go into details,”’ continued 
Mr. Randolph, still standing. ‘‘I had not wanted to 
go this far in the presence of a third person, but you forced 
me todo it. Now, will you or will you not return the plate?” 

**Would you mind telling me just what makes you think 
I got it?’’ Dick insisted. 

‘It is as simple as it is conclusive,” said Mr. Randolph. 
“You received an invitation to the masked ball. You went 
there in your Burglar garb and handed your invitation-card 
to my servant. He noticed you particularly and read your 
name on the card. He remembered that name perfectly. 
I was compelled to tell the story as I knew it to Detective 
Mallory. I did not mention your name; my servant re- 
membered it—had given itto me, in fact; but I forbade 
him to repeat it to the police. He told them something 
about having burned the invitation-cards.”’ 

““Oh, wouldn’t that please Mallory?’’ Hatch thought. 

“*T have not even intimated to the police that I have the 
least idea of your identity,”” Mr. Randolph went on, still 
standing. ‘‘I had believed that it was some prank of yours 
and that the plate would be returned in due time. Cer- 
tainly I could not account for your taking it in any other 
circumstances. My reticence, it is needless to say, was in 
consideration of your name and family. But now I want 
the plate. If it was a prank to carry out the réle of the 
Burglar it is time for it to end. If the fact that the matter 
is now in the hands of the police has frightened you into the 
seeming necessity of keeping the plate for the present to 
protect yourself, you may dismiss that. When the plate 
is returned to me I shall see that the police drop the matter.” 

Dick had listened with interest. Hatch looked at him 
from time to time and saw only attention—not anger. 

‘*And the Girl?’ asked Dick at last. ‘‘Does it happen 
that you have as cleverly traced her?” 

“No,” Mr. Randolph replied frankly. ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea who she is. I suppose no one knows that but 
you. I have no interest further than to recover the plate. 
I may say that I called here yesterday, Friday, and asked 
to see you, but was informed that you had been hurt; so I 
went away to give you opportunity to recover somewhat.” 

“Thanks,” said Dick dryly. ‘‘Awfully considerate.” 

There was a long silence. Hatch was listening with all 
the multitudinous ears of a good reporter. 

‘*Now, the plate,” Mr. Randolph suggested again impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Do you deny that you got it?”’ 

**I do,” replied Dick firmly. 

“‘T was afraid you would, and believe me, Mr. Herbert, 
such a course is a mistaken one,’’ said Mr. Randolph. ‘‘I 
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will give you twenty-four hours to change your mind. If, 
at the end of that time, you see fit to return the plate, I will 
drop the matter and use my influence to have the police do 
so. Ifthe plate is not returned I shall be compelled to turn 
over all the facts to the police with your name.” 

“Is that all?’’ Dick demanded suddenly. 

**Yes, I believe so.” 

“Then get out of here before 1——” Dick started for- 
ward, then dropped back into a chair. 

Mr. Randolph drew on his gloves and went out, closing 
the door behind him. 

For a long time Dick sat there, seemingly oblivious of 
Hatch’s presence, supporting his head with his left hand, 
while the right hung down loosely beside him. Hatch was 
inclined to be sympathetic, for, strange as it may seem, 
some reporters have even the human quality of sympathy 
—although there are persons who will not believe it. 

‘‘Is there anything I can do?’ Hatch asked at last. 
“‘Anything you want to say?”’ 

“‘Nothing,”’ Dick responded wearily. ‘Nothing. You 
may think what you like. There are, as I said, several 
things of which I cannot speak, even if it comes to a ques- 
tion—a question of having to face the charge of theft in 
open court. I simply can’t say anything.” 

‘‘But—but ——”’ stammered the reporter. 

**Absolutely not another word,” said Dick firmly. 


vil 

HOSE satellites of the Supreme Police Intelligence of 

the Metropolitan District who had been taking the 
Randolph mystery to pieces to see what made it tick lined 
up in front of Detective Mallory in his private office at 
police headquarters early Saturday evening. They did not 
seem happy. The Supreme Intelligence placed his feet on 
the desk and glowered; that was a part of the job. 

‘Well, Downey ?”’ he asked. 

“*I went out to Seven Oaks and got the automobile the 
Burglar left, as you instructed,” reported Downey. ‘Then 
I started out to find its owner, or some one who knew it. 
It didn’t have a number on it, so the job wasn't easy, but I 
found the owner all right, all right.” 

Detective Mallory permitted himself to look interested. 

‘‘He lives at Merton, four miles from Seven Oaks,” 
Downey resumed. ‘‘His name is Blake— William Blake. 
His auto was in the shed on Thursday evening at nine 
o’clock. It wasn't there Friday morning.” 





“Umph!" remarked Detective Mallors 
“There is no question but what Blake 
told me the truth,’’ Downey went on r 


BY JACQUES FUTRELLE _ mittens pronanietiat the Bursar wen 


out from the city to Merton by train, stolk 


the auto and ran it on to Seven Oal 


That's all there seems to be t it Blake proved 
ownership of the machine and | left it with hit 
The Supreme Intelligence chewed his cigar fran- 
tically. 
*‘And the other machine?” he asked 


‘**] have here a blood-stained cushion, the back of 
a seat from the car in which the Burglar and the 
Girl escaped,”’ continued Downey in a walk-right- 


up-ladies-and-gentlemen sort of voict ‘l found 
the car late this afternoon at a garage in Pleasani- 
ville We knew, of course that it belonged 


Nelson Sharp, a guest at the masked ball. Accord 
ing to the manager of the garage the car was stand 
ing in front of his place this morning when he arrived 
to open up. The number had been removed 

Detective Mallory examined the cushion which 
Downey handed to him. Severai dark brown stains 
told the story — one of the occupants of the car had 
been wounded 

‘Well, that’s something,” commented the Supreme 
Intelligence 
ham fired at least one of the persons in the car was 
hit, and we may make our search accordingly I'he 
Burglar and the Girl probably left the car wher« 
was found during the preceding night 

“It seems so,” said Downey I shouldn't think 
they would have dared to keep it long. Autos of 
that size and power are too easily traced. I asked 
Mr. Sharp to run down and identify the car and he 
did so. The stains were new.” 

The Supreme Intelligence digested that in silence 
while his satellites studied his face, seeking some 
inkling of the convolutions of that marvelous mind 

“Very good, Downey,” said Detective Mallory at 


**We know now that when Cunning- 


last. ‘‘Now Cunningham?’ 
“Nothing,” said Cunningham in shame and sor- 
row * Nothing 


“Didn't you find anything at all about the 
premises ?"’ 

“Nothing,” repeated Cunningham rhe Girl left no 
wrap at Seven Oaks. None of the servants remembers 
having seen her in the room where the wraps were checked 
I searched all around the place and found a dent in the 
ground under the smoking-room window, where the gold 
plate had been thrown, and there were what seemed to be 
footprints in the grass, but it was all nothing 

“We can't arrest a dent and footprints,” said the 
Supreme Intelligence cuttingly 

The satellites laughed sadly It was part of the deference 
they owed to the Supreme Intelligence 

“And you, Blanton?’’ asked Mr. Mallory. ‘ What did 
you do with the list of invited guests?"’ 

“T haven't got a good start yet,’’ responded Blanton 
hopelessly “There are three hundred and sixty names on 
the list I have been able to se« pos ibly thirty. It's worse 
than making a city directory. I won't be through for a 
month. Randolph and his wife checked off a large number 
of those whom they knew were there The others I am 
looking up as rapidly as I can 

The detectives sat moodily thoughtful for uncounted 
minutes Fir ally Detective Mallory broke the silence 

‘There seems to be no question but that any clew that 
might have come from either of the automobiles is disposed 
of unless it is the fact that we now know one of the thieves 
was wounded. I readily see how the theft could have been 
committed by a man as bold as this fellow. Now we must 
concentrate all our efforts to running down the invited 
guests and learning just where they were that evening 
All of you will have to hustle. We know that the Burglar 
did present an invitation~ ard with a name on it.” 

The detectives went their respective ways and then 
Detective Mallory deigned to receive re presentatives of the 
press, among them Hutchinson Hatch. Hatch was worried 
He knew a whole lot of things, but they didn’t do him any 
good He felt that he could print nothing as it stood, vet 
he would not tell the police, because that would give it to 


every one else, and he had a picture of how the Suprem« 
Intelligence would tangle it if he got hold of it 

“Well, boys,” said Detective Mallory smilingly, when 
the press filed in, ‘‘there’s nothing to say. Frankly, I will 


tell you that we have not been able to learn anything—at 
least anything that can be given out. You know, of cour 
about the finding of the two automobiles that figured in t! 
case, and the blood-stained cushion ?"’ 

The press nodded collectively 


















‘Well, that’s all there is yet. My men are still at work, 
but I'm a little afraid the gold plate will never be found. 
It has probably been melted up. The cleverness of the 
thieves you can judge for yourself by the manner in which 
they handled the automobiles.” 

And yet Hatch was not surprised when, late that night, 
Police headquarters made known the latest sensation. 
This was a bulletin, based on a telephone message from 
Stuyvesant Randolph to the effect that the gold plate had 
been returned by express to Seven Oaks. This mystified 
the police beyond description; but official mystification 
was as nothing to Hatch’s state of mind. He knew of the 
scene in Dick Herbert's room and remembered Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s threat 

“Then Dick did have the plate,’’ he told himself. 


vi 
_ flocks of detectives, reporters and newspaper- 
artists appeared at Seven Oaks early next morning. 
It had been too late to press an investigation the night 
before. The newspapers had time only telephonically to 
confirm the return of the plate. Now the investigators 
unanimously voiced one sentiment: ‘‘Show us!” 

Hatch arrived in the party headed by Detective Mallory, 
with Downey and Cunningham trailing. Blanton was off 
somewhere with his little list, presumably still at it. Mr. 
Randolph had not come down to breakfast when the inves- 
tigators arrived, but had given his servant permission to 
exhibit the plate, the wrappings in which it had come and 
the string wherewith it had been tied. 

The plate arrived in a heavy paper-board box, covered 
twice over with a plain piece of stiff, brown paper which had 
no markings save the address and the “ paid” stamp of the 
express company. Detective Mallory devoted himself first 
to the address. It was: 


Mr. Stuyvesant Ranpowpn, 
**Seven Oaks,” 
via Merton. 


In the upper left-hand corner were scribbled the words: 


From John Smith, 
State Street, 
Watertown. 


Detectives Mailory, Downey and Cunningham studied 
the handwriting on the paper minutely. 
‘It’s a man’s,”’ said Detective Downey. 
“It’s a woman's,” said Detective Cunningham. 
“It's a child’s,"’ said Detective Mallory. 
“Whatever it is, it is disguised,” said Hatch. 
He was inclined to agree with Detective Cunningham 
that it was a woman's purposely altered, and in that event 
Great Cesar! There came that flock of seven-column 
heads again! And he couldn't open the bottle! 
The simple story of the arrival of the gold plate at Seven 
“ Oaks : thrillingly by the servant. 
“It was ei ck last night,"’ he said. ‘I was stand- 
ing in the-dea]l het .and Mrs. Randolph were still at 
ra the dinner-tabl@>.Th@@iged alone. Suddenly I heard 
sotittlent wagonswhe the granolithic road in 








ve, I listened inte? Yes, it was wagon- 
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The de ‘ nged significant glances. 

“| heard the wagon stop,” the servant went on in an 
awed tone. ‘Still I listened. Then came the sound of 
footsteps on the walk and then on the steps. I walked 
slowly along the hall toward the front door. As I did so 
the bell rang.” 

“Yes, cing-a-ling-a-ling—we know. Go on,” Hatch 
interrupted impatiently. 

‘I opened the door,” the servant continued. ‘A man 
stood there with a package. He was a burly fellow. ‘Mr. 
Randolph live here?’ he asked gruffiy. ‘Yes,’ I said 
‘Here's a package for him,’ said the man. ‘Sign here.’ I 
took the package and signed a book he gave me, and 
and *s 

“In other words,’’ Hatch interrupted again, “an express- 
man brought the package here, you signed for it and he 
went away?” 

The servant stared at him haughtily. 

“Yes, that’s it,”’ he said coldly. 

A few minutes later Mr. Randolph in person appeared. 
He glanced at Hatch with a little surprise in his manner, 
nodded curtly, then turned to the detectives. 

He could not add to the information the servant had 
given. His plate had been returned, prepaid. The matter 
was at an end so far as he was concerned. There seemed to 
be no need of further investigation. 

“How about the jewelry that was stolen from your other 
guests?’’ demanded Detective Mallory. 

“Of course there’s that,” said Mr. Randolph. “It had 
passed out of my mind.” 

“Instead of being at an end, this case has just begun,”’ 
the detective declared emphatically. 

Mr. Randolph seemed to have no further interest in the 
matter. He started out, then turned back at the door and 
made a slight motion to Hatch which the reporter readily 
understood. As a result Hatch and Mr. Randolph were 
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a One of the Occupants 
of the Car 
Had Been Wounded 


closeted together in a small room across the hall a few 
minutes later. 

**May I ask your occupation, Mr. Hatch?” inquired Mr. 
Randolph. 

‘I'm a reporter,” was the reply. 

‘‘A reporter?”’ Mr. Randolph seemed surprised. ‘‘Of 
course, when I saw you in Mr. Herbert's rooms,”’ he went 
on after a little pause, ‘‘I met you only as his friend. You 
saw what happened there. Now, may I ask you what you 
intend to publish about this affair?’’ 

Hatch considered the question a moment. There seemed 
to be no objection to telling. 

“I can’t publish anything until I know everything, or 
until the police act,’’ he confessed frankly. ‘‘I had been 
talking to Dick Herbert in a general way about this case 
when you arrived yesterday. I knew several things, or 
thought I did, that the police do not even suspect. But, 
of course, I can print only just what the police know and 
say.” 

‘I'm glad of that —very glad of it,’’ said Mr. Randolph. 
‘*It seems to have been a freak of some sort on Mr. Her- 
bert’s part, and, candidly, 1 can’t understand it. Of 
course, he returned the plate, as | knew he would.” 

**Do you really believe he is the man who came here as 
the Burglar?” asked Hatch curiously. 

‘“‘] should not have done what you saw me do if I had 
not been absolutely certain,’’ Mr. Randolph explained. 
“One of the things, particularly, that was called to my 
attention —I don’t know that you know of it —is the fact 
that the Burglar had a cleft in his chin. You know, of 
course, that Mr. Herbert has such a cleft. Then there is 
the invitation-card with his name. Everything together 
makes it conclusive.” 

Mr. Randolph and the reporter shook hands. Three 
hours later the press and police had uncovered the Water- 
town end of the mystery as to how the express package had 
been sent. It was explained by the driver of an express 
wagon there and absorbed by greedily listening ears. 

‘The boss told me to call at No. 410 State Street and 
get a bundle,” the driver explained. ‘‘I think somebody 
telephoned to him to send the wagon. I went up there 
yesterday morning. It’s a small house, back a couple of 
hundred feet from the street, and has a stone fence around 
it. I opened the gate, went in and rang the bell. 

‘*No one answered the first ring, and I rang again. Still 
nobody answered, and I tried the door. It was locked. 
I walked around the house, thinking there might be some- 
body in the back, but it was all locked up. I figured as 
how the folks that had telephoned for me wasn’t in and 
started out to my wagon, intending to stop by later. 

“Just as I got to the gate, going out, I saw a package set 
down inside, hidden from the street behind the stone fence, 
with a dollar bill on it. I just naturally looked at it. It 
was the package directed to Mr. Randolph. I reasoned 
as how the folks who ‘phoned had to go out and left the 
package, so I took it along. I made out a receipt to John 
Smith, the name that was in the corner, and pinned it 
to a post, took the package and the money and went along. 
That’s all.”’ 

““You don’t know if the package was there when you 
went in?”’ he was asked. 

“TI dunno. I didn’t look. I couldn’t help but see it 
when I came out; so I took it.” 
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Then the investigators sought out ‘‘the boss.” 
‘Did the person who ‘phoned give you a name?” in- 
quired Detective Mallory. 

“‘No, I didn’t ask for one.” 

‘*Was it a man or a woman talking?” 

‘‘A man,” was the unhesitating reply. ‘‘He had a deep, 
heavy voice.” 

The investigators trailed away, dismally despondent, 
toward No. 410 State Street. It was unoccupied; inquiry 
showed that it had been unoccupied for months. The 
Supreme Intelligence picked the lock and the investigators 
walked in, craning their necks. They expected, at the 
least, to find a thieves’ rendezvous. There was nothing 
but dirt and dust and grime. Then the investigators 
returned to the city. They had found only that the gold 
plate had been returned, and they knew that when they 
started. 

Hatch went home and sat down with his head in his hands 
to add up all he didn’t know about the affair. It was sur- 
prising how much there was of it. 

‘Dick Herbert either did or didn’t go to the ball,’’ he 
soliloquized. ‘‘ Something happened to him that evening. 
He either did or didn’t steal the gold plate, and every cir- 
cumstance indicates that he did—which, of course, he 
didn’t. Dorothy Meredith either was or was not at the 
ball. The maid’s statement shows that she was, yet no one 
there recognized her—which indicates that she wasn’t. 
She either did or didn’t run away with somebody in an 
automobile. Anyhow, something happened to her, because 
she’s missing. The gold plate was stolen and the gold plate 
is back. I know that, thank Heaven! And now, knowing 
more about this affair than any other single individual, 
I don’t know anything.” 


The Girl and the Plate 


! 

OW-BENT over the steering-wheel, the Burglar sent 
the automobile scuttling breathlessly along the flat 
road away from Seven Oaks. At the first shot he crouched 
down in the seat, dragging the Girl with him; at the second, 
he winced alittle and clenched his teeth tightly. The car's 
headlights cut a dazzling pathway through the shadows, 
and trees flitted by as a solid wall. The shouts of pursuers 

were left behind, and still the Girl clung to his arm. 

‘‘Don’t do that,’’ he commanded abruptly. ‘‘ You'll 
make me smash into something.” 

‘*Why, Dick, they shot at us!’’ she protested indignantly. 

The Burglar glanced at her, and, when he turned his 
eyes to the smooth road again, there was a flicker of a smile 
about the set lips. 

‘Yes, I had some such impression myself,’’ he acquiesced 
grimly. 

“Why, they might have killed us!"’ the Girl went on. 

“It is just barely possible that they had some such 
absurd idea when they shot,”’ replied the Burglar. ‘‘ Guess 
you never got caught in a pickle like this before?”’ 

‘“‘T certainly never did!"’ replied the Girl emphatically. 
The whir and grind of their car drowned other sounds 
sounds from behind—but from time to time the Burglar 
looked back, and from time to time he let out a new notch 
in the speed-regulator. Already the pace was terrific, and 
the Girl bounced up and down beside him at each trivial 
irregularity in the road, while she clung frantically to the 

seat. 

‘* Ts it necessary to go so awfully fast ?’’ she gasped at last. 

The wind was beating on her face, her mask blew this 
way and that; the beribboned sombrero clung frantically 
to a fast-falling strand of ruddy hair. She clutched at the 
hat and saved it, but her hair tumbled down about her 
shoulders, a mass of gold, and floated out behind. 

‘*‘Oh,”’ she chattered, ‘‘I can’t keep my hat on!” 

The Burglar took another quick look behind, then his 
foot went out against the speed-regulator and the car 
fairly leapt with suddenly increased impetus. The regu- 
lator was in the last notch now, and the car was one that 
had raced at Ormond Beach. 

“Oh dear!”’ exc'aimed the Girl again 
little slower?”’ 

‘*Look behind,” directed the Burglar tersely. 

She glanced back and gave a little cry. Two giant eyes 
stared at her from a few hundred yards away as another 
car swooped along in pursuit, and behind this ominously- 
glittering pair was still another. 

‘‘They’re chasing us, aren't they?”’ 

“They are,’’ replied the Burglar grimly, ‘‘but, if these 
tires hold, they haven’t got a chance. A breakdown 
would ———"’ He didn’t finish the sentence. There was a 
sinister note in his voice, but the Girl was still looking back 
and did not heed it. To her excited imagination, it seemed 
that the giant eyes behind were creeping up, and again she 
clutched the Burglar’s arm. 

**Don’t do that, I say!’’ he commanded again. 

‘But, Dick, they mustn’t catch us—they mustn’t!” 

“They won't.” 

‘But if they should ——”’ 

**They won't,” he repeated. 

“It would be perfectly awful!” 

**Worse than that.” 


“Can't you goa 
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For a time the Girl silently watched him bending over 
the wheel, and a singular feeling of security came to her. 
Then the car swept around a bend in the road, careening 
perilously, and the glaring eyes were lost. She breathed 
more freely. 

‘‘] never knew you handled an auto so well,’’ she said 
admiringly. 


I do lots of things people don’t know I do,”’ he replied. 
‘Are those lights still there?” 

‘*No, thank goodness!”’ 

The Burglar touched a lever with his left hand and 
the whir of the machine became less pronounced. Aftera 
moment it began to slow down. The Girl noticed it and 
looked at him with new apprehension. 

‘Oh, we’re stopping!”’ she exclaimed. 

“T know it.” 

They ran on for a few hundred feet; then the Burglar 
set the brake and, after a deal of jolting, the car stopped. 
He leapt out and ran around behind. As 
the Girl watched him uneasily there came 
a sudden crash and the auto trembled a 
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showed her dimly that he was trving to rise, showed her the 
pallor of his face where the chin below the mask was visibl 
“I’m afraid it’s pretty bad,” he said. Then he fainted 
The Girl, stooping, raised his head to her lap and pressed 
her lips to his feverishly, time after time 
‘Dick, Dick!”’ she sobbed, and tear fell upor 
Burglar’ 





s sinister mask. 


i 

HEN the Burglar awoke to consciousness he was a 

near Heaven as any mere man ever dares expect to be 
He was comfortable—quite comfortable—wrapped in a 
delicious, languorous lassitude which forbade him opening 
his eyes to realization. A woman’s hand lay on his fore- 
head, caressingly, and dimly he knew that another hand 
cuddled cozily in one of his own. He lay still, trying to 
remember, before he opened his eyes 
him breathed softly and he listened, as if to music. 


Some one beside 


I'm all right 
he made as if to 
Right here 
top the engi 
might notice 


Good girl! 
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or fear those horrid people who were after 


fainted I jumped out, too 


I'm afraid I was not very clever, but | managed to bind y 
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stopped the flow 
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vou comfortable 
Good girl! 
Then I sat di 
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little. 

“What is it?’’ she asked quickly. 

“I smashed that tail lamp,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘They can see it, and it’s too 
easy for them to follow.” 

He stamped on the shattered frag- 
ments in the road, then came around to 
the side to climb in again, extending his 
left hand to the Girl. 

“Quick, give me your hand,” he re- 
quested. 

She did so wonderingly and he pulled 
himself into the seat beside her with a 
perceptible effort. The car shivered, then 
started on again, slowly at first, but 
gathering speed each moment. The Girl 
was staring at her companion curiously, 
anxiously. 

‘‘Are you hurt?’’ she asked at last. 

He did not answer at the moment, not 
until the car had regained its former speed 
and was hurtling headlong through the 
night. 

‘*My right arm’s out of business,”’ he 
explained briefly—then: “I got that second 
bullet in the shoulder.” 

**Oh, Dick, Dick,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
you hadn’t said anything about it! You 
need assistance!”’ 

A sudden rush of sympathy caused her 
to lay her hands again on his left arm. 
He shook them off roughly with some- 
thing like anger in his manner. 

‘*Don’t do that!’’ he commanded for 
the third time. ‘You'll make me smash 
this car.” 

Startled by the violence of his tone she 
recoiled dumbly, and the car swept on. 
As before, the Burglar looked back from 
time to time, but the lights did not reap- 
pear. Fora long time the Girl was silent 
and finally he glanced at her. 

‘| beg your pardon,”’ he said humbly. 
*‘T didn’t mean to speak so sharply, but — 
but it’s true.” 

‘It’s really of no consequence,”’ she re- 
plied coldly. ‘I am sorry—very sorry.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. 

‘Perhaps it might be as well for you to 
stop the car and let me out,” she went on 
after a moment. 














The Burglar either didn’t hear or 
wouldn’t heed. The dim lights of a small 
village rose up before them, then faded 
away again; a dog barked lonesomely beside the road. 
The streaming lights of their car revealed a tangle of cross- 
roads just ahead, offering a definite method of shaking 
off pursuit. Their car swerved widely, and the Burglar’s 
attention was centred on the road ahead. 

‘‘Does your arm pain you?” asked the Girl at last, 
timidly. 

‘“‘No,” he replied shortly. ‘‘It’sasort of numbness. I’m 
afraid I’m losing blood, though.”’ 

‘‘Hadn’t we better go back to the village and see a 
doctor ?”’ 

*‘Not this evening,” he responded promptly in a tone 
which she did not understand. ‘‘I’ll stop somewhere soon 
and bind it up.” 

At last, when the village was well behind, the car came 
to a dark little road which wandered off aimlessly through 
a wood, and the Burglar slowed down to turn into it. Once 
in the shelter of the overhanging branches they proceeded 
slowly for a hundred yards or more, finally coming to a 
standstill. 

‘‘We must do it here,’’ he declared. 

He leapt from the car, stumbled and fell. In an instant 
the Girl was beside him. The reflected light from the auto 
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“It Must be Several Thousands, on Dead Weight” 


Gradually the need of action — just what action and to 
what purpose did not occur to him — impressed itself on his 
mind. He raised one hand to his face and touched th« 
mask which had been pushed back on his forehead. Then 
he recalled the ball, the shet, the chase, the hiding i 
the woods. He opened his eyes with a start. Utter dark- 
ness lay about him—for a moment he was not certain 
whether it was the darkness of blindness or of night 

“Dick, are you awake?”’ asked the Girl softly. 

He knew the voice and was content 

‘*Yes,”’ he answered languidly 

He closed his eyes again and some strange, subtle per- 
fume seemed to envelop him. He waited. Warm lips wer 
pressed to his own, thrilling him st ly, and the Girl 
rested a soft cheek against his. 

**We have been very foolish, Dick,’’ she said, sweet 
chiding, after a moment. ‘‘It was all my fault for letting 
you expose yourself to danger, but I didn’t dream of 
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thing as this happening. I shall never forgive 
because . 

“But ’ he began protestingly. 

‘“‘Not another word about it now he hurried on. W 


must go very soon. How do you fee] ? 


handkerchief and pressed it against the 
ing your coat, then | bound it thers I 
of blood, but, Dick, dear, you must ha 
n ist as soc us xX ‘ 

oved h at iideral eand W ce 

as | did that the Girl went on | made 
here on a cushion from the car 


he said again 


I had no 
thing, and I didn’t dare to leave you, s 


wn to wait until you got better. 


so I just waited,” she ended with a weary 


le sigh 

H iong Wea | knocked out h 
quer 1 

I don't know: ha hour, perhaps 

rhe bag ull right, | ppose?’’ 

The bag 

The bag with th ff ‘ e | 
threw in the car when we started 

“Oh yes I Ippose s« ! Reall lhadn't 
thought of it.’’ 

Hadn't ‘thought of repeated the 
Burglar, and there was a trace of a 
tonishment in hi ice, B Leorge 
you're a wonder!”’ he added 

He started to get on h leet, ther 
dropped back weakly 
**Say, girlie,’ he requested, ‘see if you 


can find the Dag in the car there and hand 
it out Let’s take a look 

**Where is it 

**Somewhere in front. I felt it at m 
feet when I jumped out.” 

There was a rustle of skirts in the 


darkness, and after a moment a faint 


muffled clank as of one heavy metal strik 


ing dully against another 


*Goodnes exclaimed the Girl. “It 


heavy enough What's in it 
What's in it echoed the Burglar, 
and he chuckled 4 fortune, nearly 


It’s worth being punctured for, Let mt 


In the darkness he took the bag from 
her hands and fumbled with it a moment 


She heard the metallic sound again and 
then several heavy objects were poured 


jut on the ground 


“A good fourteen pounds of pure gold,” 
commented the Burglar * By Ceorge I 
have but one match, but we'll see what 
it like 

The match was struck, spuitered for a 


ment then flamed up, and the Giri, 


pon the Burglai 





standing, looked down 


yn his knees beside a heap of gold piate 


She tared at the glittering mass as if fas 





inated, and her eyes opened wide 


Why, Dick, what is that he asked 

] Randolph's piate, responded the 
Surglar complacent] ‘Il don’t know 
how much it’s worth, but it must be sev- 
eral thousands, on dead weight 


What are you doing with it 
What am I doing with it? repeated 


he Burglar He was about to look up 


when the match burned his finger and he 





lropped it. “TI 
But how can 
la quired it 
bag and bringing 
ing ’ Hes 


was not there, H 
up eleven plates, 
Nine ten é 
i have? 
Dick Herbert 


with that gold plate 4 


in the voice 


at's a silly question 

e it in your possession ?"’ the Girl insisted. 
by the simple act of —of dropping it intoa 
talong. That and you in the same even- 


tretched out a hand toward her, but she 
e chuckled a little as he turned and picked 
one by one, and replaced them in the bag 
leven,” he counted ‘What luck did 


, explain to me, please, what you are doing 


Chere was an imperative command 


lhe Burglar paused and rubbed his chin thoughtfull 


Oh, I’m takin 


Fixed? Taki 


git to haveit fixed,” he responded lightly 
ng it this way at this time of the night? 


Sure,” and he laughed pleasantly 


You mean yi 


with an effort 


Well, I'd hardly cali it that, ’ remarked the Burglar 
] 


*‘That’sa harsh w 


given to me, and 


l you—you tole it?”’ The words came 


ord. Still, it’sin my possession; it wasn't 


} 
I 
I didn’t buy it. You may draw your own 


( if ed FX 
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ARIS has more than once been called 
the ‘“‘American woman’s paradise, 
with the tacit implication that the ideal 
spot for our countrywoman is that particular one where 
she can best do her “‘shopping.” 

The amount of money, to be sure, spent yearly by 
Americans in and about the Rue de la Paix sufficiently 
testifies to the subtle fascination which this especial part 
of the globe exercises over the fair visitors from across the 
water. Many of them, indeed, seem to feel that their spring 
has been ill employed if it does not include a fortnight’s 
shopping in Paris 

Now, just what is the reason for all this? 

Is it an economy to buy one’s belongings in Paris? 

Is it that the French have perfected their taste beyond 
that of any other nation? 

Is it that they best know how to sell their wares? 

There is no court, imperial or regal, to set the fashion 
in Paris, yet to the Republic still it is that the world refers 
in the matters of “‘ mode.” 

Now, who is it that sets the fashion ? 

In America a response to this question was given me by 
the cleverest owner of the most successful department 
store in New York He said 

‘‘When the newspapers publish an account of some new 
thing which Mrs. Astor has appeared in for the first time, 
there are five thousand people in my store the next day 
who ask for that thing and who are going to have it whether 


they can aft rd at or not id 

There is no leader quite so autocratic in France. Indeed, 
there are many who pretend that the styles come from the 
English Court and are Parisianized in the Rue de la Paix. 
This is in a measure true, but more important than the 
suggestion given from across the channel is the taste with 
which Frenchmen transform whatever they touch. 

Tt is the pursuit of this taste, unerring, that lures 
American women, yearly, by the thousands into the capi- 
tal which becomes thereby their paradise 

Some thrifty housewives declare it pays 
their trip across the ocean to come and do 
their dressmaking in Paris. Others find 
prices higher in France than in New York. 
But one thing on which all seem united in 
opinion is that the Frenchman, unique as 
a dressmaker, a milliner and the rest, will 
“cheat you if he can.” 

This impression results from two sepa- 
rate causes: the way the French merchant 
does business, and the horror Americans 
have of bargaining 

Interested in this difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin methods of doing 
trade, I questioned a well-known American 
shopkeeper established in Paris. He said 

“The principal point that distinguishes 
us is this: our salesmen are in the shop to 
give the customer what he asks for. The 
Frenchmen are there to find out what the 
customer inwardly desires and to force it 
gently upon him 

This forcing the cards, as it were, gives 
the impression of cheating or of over- 
charging, for nothing seems sv expensive 
to the American woman as the thing she 
has bought without ‘really wanting it.” 





: By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


It is in defense against these insinuating methods that 
the vice of bargaining has become so prevalent in Latin 
countries. The only way of ‘“‘getting even’ with the 
merchant who tries to make you buy what you don’t want 
is to oblige him to sell for less than his original price. 
Thus, if the American woman doesn’t care whether or not 
she gets the object she has come to buy, the merchant is in 
her power; but, if she feels that she must have it, she is in 
his power. It is in the abuse of this knowledge of human 
weakness that the Frenchman has given an impression of 
slyness. 

One of the old curiosity dealers remarked to me in this 
connection: 

“We have several classes of American shoppers. 
There is the doubtful lady whose mind is not made up to 
buy. With her we must endeavor to create an irresistible 
taste for some object which is rare and difficult to duplicate. 
Then there is the determined buyer who knows exactly 
what she wants and whocan’tfindit. With her we proceed 
by a process of suggestion, working gradually and per- 
suasively toward making her believe that, by her own 
cleverness, she has succeeded in obtaining what no one else 
could have procured. Then also we have the American 
lady who doesn’t know what she wants. 

**She is perhaps the most difficult to deal with. 

““We coax her into buying by proposing to let her 
exchange the next day whatever she chooses. This 
succeeds, sometimes. When it fails, we show a model which 
has just been purchased by the Princess X. or the Duchess 
of Z. Often this provokes in her the wish to possess a copy 
of the Princess’ or the Duchess’ model.” 

My communicative friend continued: 

“France ships every month over fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of old curiosities for private collections alone in the 





“The Truly French Do Their Shopping ‘En Famille’"’ 





United States. So you see, sooner or later, we 
must manage to induce even those who don't 
know what they want to buy something!” 

So much for the merchant’s acute understanding 
which, legitimate, of course, gives nevertheless an im- 
pression of cunning. 

As for the American woman's reluctance to bargain, 
it is in a measure responsible for the overcharging to 
which she falls a victim in Paris. The French shopkeeper, 
brought up since days immemorial in the public bazars 
or markets, has an innate taste for bargaining. It is the 
science, the philosophy, the psychology of his profession, 
the intellectual part of it which lifts him from the sordid 
limits of the commercial commonplace. It is in driving 
a bargain that he becomes acquainted with his customer 
The conversation which envelops a sale is for him a social 
pleasure. He rather scorns the cut-and-dried methods of 
the American tradesman who could carry on his business 
almost in silence! The Frenchman likes to hobnob, and 
his clients like to hobnob with him, 

But not so the Americans! 

How many of them have we heard remark: 

“I'd rather pay anything they ask than have to haggle 
over the price!”’ 

Is not such logie as this fatal to honest dealings ? 

For the Frenchman, each object in his store has its well- 
defined market value. But in addition to this it has 
another value determined by the extent to which it is 
coveted by the customer. 

All this conflict in methods of doing business results in 
the American being frequently cheated. 

‘“Why,”’ we have heard an eager French dealer exclaim 
to an American customer, ‘‘I will throw off ten dollars! 
Madame cannot ask more.” 

And “Madame” turns, and, with a slight curl of her 
rosy lips, responds: 

“Ten dollars? That may be a great deal to you, but it 
is nothing to me!”’ 

The merchant can do no better than 
believe it. So that when he adds an extra 
ten ‘just for the American,”’ it is because 
she has herself convinced him that ten 
dollars is ‘‘ nothing to her.” 

Now, whether the Americans are wholly 
responsible or not, the fact remains that 
prices in Paris have gone steadily up for 
the last century, and that to-day sums are 
paid which even recently would have aston- 
ished the leaders of fashion. 

“Ten years ago,”’ said a worldly Amer- 
ican woman to me, “‘we considered fifteen 
dollars a good price to pay the Rue de 
la Paix milliners for our hats—twenty 
dollars was considered extreme. To-day 
we pay forty dollars for something con- 

enable, and we give as high as sixty dol- 
lars fora hat that is really smart.” 

Steadily the taste for luxury has in- 
creased, The book wherein the lady-in- 
waiting to Marie Antoinette pasted sam- 
ples of all this extravagant Queen’s most 
extravagant gowns might to-day be used 
as a suggestion to the young American girl. 
This little volume, preciousand melancholy, 
is stored away among the treasures of the 
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In Driving a Bargain He Becomes Acquainted with His Customer 


National Archives in Paris. On the faded yellow of its 
pages there are pasted fragments of silk, taffetas, light 
brocades, plain grosgrain, and, as the summit of luxury, 
three bits of velvet, fragments of gowns worn on the 
grandest occasions. 

Again, a more recent example of regal modesty has come 
under our notice in a letter addressed by the Empress 
Eugénie to one of her family. In it she says: 

“They used to accuse me of extravagance! What did 
my expenses represent as compared to those of any 
bourgeoise of to-day! During all the time I was Empress 
I had only three dresses that cost, each of them, as much 
as $200—one for my marriage, one for the Exposition of 
1868 and one for the christening of the Prince Imperial !”’ 

The very sorts of gowns worn and the material of which 
they are made have changed in the last generation. Worth, 
the great Paris dressmaker, established his reputation 
through the splendor of the stuffs he made use of during 
the Empire. Solid and grandiose, these long-enduring silks 
and satins, made on the hand-looms at Lyons, were of a 
substantiality inappropriate to the needs of to-day. 

For these needs have radically altered. 

Doucet, whose sign has hung on the same spot in the 
Rue de la Paix for two generations, says: 

‘*Formerly, when my father started in the dressmaking 
business, the gown which had the greatest vogue was the 
house dress, the ‘ robe d’intérieur.’ Now we never hear of it. 
The modern woman is seldom at home in the daytime, and 
the two great models we sell are the street dress and the 
evening dress. The short skirt which Americans have made 
the fashion, and which the modern woman considers indis- 
pensable, we call ‘trotteuse.’ Is not the name suggestive?” 

Thus the well-wearing goods 
which lasted a lifetime have 
been replaced by a variety of 
light and vaporous materials: 
muslins, chiffons, crépes de 
Chine, silklike cloths. They 
must be renewed with every 
passing fashion, and their 
variety and flimsiness add 
enormously to the expense of 
the toilette. 

But aside from the indiffer- 
ence of the American woman in 
Paris to her ten dollars, and 
aside from the fact that the nat- 
ural course of existence imposes 
upon woman, from the multiple 
obligations of her life to-day, a 
great extravagance of costumes 

aside from all this, there is 
another reason why Americans 
pay more than anybody else 
when they shop in Paris. This 
reason is that they want the 
best, and the ‘‘best”’ is always 
expensive. 

Speaking of this, one of the 
‘grandes couturiéres’’ said to 
me: 

“The English lady, when she 
comes to select her gowns, has 
just so much money set aside to 
spend. If what we show her is 
beyond the limit fixed, no 
matter how much it tempts her, 
she will not purchase it. 

“The American lady, on the 
contrary, is quite different. She 
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knows exactly the value of things—laces and the rest 
We cannot deceive her. She is as clever as we are. But 
when she wants a thing she buys it, no matter what it 
costs!” , 

“And the French?” I asked, wondering wherein our 
methods had been taken from them 

“Oh, the French!”” My informant smiled. ‘The truly 
French do their shopping as they do everything else, 
‘en famille.” The husband accompanies his wife, the 
mother comes with her children, and it is an all-day affair 
choosing a frock! The young girls must be dressed 
exactly alike, though there be five of them in one family 
To vary their gowns would be to incite jealousy among 
them. The French girl must be as free of personality 
before marriage as a Sister of Charity in a convent 

Then she added: 

“Among the grandes dames of the French aristocracy 
to-day there is the same extravagance practiced as among 
Americans in the matter of dress.”’ 

There is another reason, too, why Americans spend so 
much in Paris. How many times have we heard a fair 
traveler from across the seas exclaim: 

‘I didn’t mean to buy a thing in Paris, but the shop- 
windows were so tempting I could not resist!" 

In London the casual arrangement of the showcases is 
a tacit suggestion to the purchaser that if he wants any- 
thing he can ‘‘find it for himself.” 

In Paris there is nothing haphazard about the disposition 
of goods in the étalage of the humblest store. Haber- 
dashers like Charvet pay an immense salary to the window- 
decorator, who produces veritable works of art in his 
harmonious combinations of scarfs, handkerchiefs and 
hosiery. The large plate glass reflects each day a new 
series, varying in hue from the boldness of the modern 
impressionist to the soft, esthetic tints of the Renaissance 
painters. Even such dull and practical supplies as dog 
biscuits and garden seeds are made to produce their effect 
in the windows of the shops where they are sold 

The desire to procure always the “ best,’’ and the knowl- 
edge acquired by experience that the best is the most 
costly, has caused sometimes a confusion in the minds of 
the novice at shopping. She has concluded, with false 
feminine logic, that, if the best costs the most, what costs 
the most must be the best. The French shopkeeper, seeing 
her instinctive indulgence toward the highest-priced arti- 
cles, is naturally tempted to augment the value of certain 
objects by adding a few frances to their original cost 

There is no one quarter in Paris like the American 
“downtown,” or shopping district. The butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick-maker have, scattered all over 
the city, little shops in which they do business with the 
actual inhabitants of their own particular neighborhood 

There is, however, around that part of Paris which 
radiates from the Opera and the Madeleine a certain con- 
centration of trade according to districts. For example, 
the great place for hat shops is the Faubourg Saint Honoré; 
the Rue de la Paix is the realm of the dressmaker and the 
jeweler; on the Rue de Provence and the Rue Lafayette are 
the antiquity dealers, while the boulevards and the Avenue 
de l’Opéra are the especial domain of the objects known as 
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articles de Paris, which comprise fans, picture frames, 
leather goods, porcelain ornaments 
bric-A-brac in general 

Behind the Palais Royal are collected the stores whers 
feathers, artificial flowers, glass beads and passementeric 
trimmings are sold, both wholesale and retail 

From these commercial centres Paris shipped, during 
the first three months of 1905, 2,069,000 franes’ worth of 
hats and artificial flowers; over 1,000,000 franes’ worth of 
gowns, and 1,468,000¢franes’ worth of fans, brushes, opera 
glasses and ornaments! 


bronze statues, and 


Much may be justly said against extravagance, yet it 
will be admitted that by the spending of money we 
rapidly form our tasté 

Extravagance it was, historians agree, which provoked 
the Revolution in France Yet extravagance it was, the 
artists tell us, which—carried to the limits of folly by a 
woman of marvelous taste, Madame de Pompadour—aet- 
tained in all the industrial arts a perfection that since the 
eighteenth century has served as a model for the world 
Even the Emperor of Abyssinia, we hear, has the favorit 
rooms of his palace furnished and decorated in the style of 
Louis X\ 

So it is that the American woman, by spending fabulous 
sums yearly upon her wardrobe and her house-furnishings, 
is cultivating her taste with a rapidity whereby the whole 
nation must indirectly profit 

Yet, if we take the word of a world-renowned Paris 
dressmaker, the American woman is more interested in 
her gowns than she is in any accessories of her toilet or her 
general belongings. Josephine, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
when she was about to become the wife of General Napoleon 
Bonaparte > had in her wardrobe sixteen dresses and three 
petticoats. Somewhat shiftless and like this Creole th 
French dressmaker finds the 
American woman He says 

“There is some little negli 
gence whereby we can always 
distinguish the American It 
may be a stitch needed here 
or there, a button off the glove, 
a bit of lace torn on the under- 
kirt, a shoestring untied, a lock 
of hair straying loose Only a 
detail, to be sure: the “little 
nothing’’ which the humblest 
Frenchwon an considers more 
important in contributing to 
the harmony of her get-up thar 
is her gown itself.” 

There is an old saying that 

good wine needs no bush,” 
and it is somewhat with this 
belief that the best of the 
French houses refrain entirely 
from advertising. Business in 
their establishments has been 
carried on from father to son 
for generations. The American 
shopkeeper after a short time 
has either squandered his out- 
put or made a fortune. The 
Frenchman goes a more tranquil 
way—he regards his shop as a 
hearthstoneand ve ry often asso 
ciated with him is his wife, his 
daughter Even in the large 
stores where the family methods 
cannot be applied, the personal 
interest of each clerk is en 
listed by a system of selling on 
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HAT i, the matter 

with Tfarvard, Yale 

and Princeton?” 
you may ask, and the echo 
will reply, ‘They're all right, 
you bet, every time!'’—the 
answer coming more from 
force of habit than from any 
motives of justice or truth. 
Ask any student of sociology 
the same question and he will 
“The stamping out of 
fair competition, due to the 
Private Ownership of Utilities 
at these colleges. This evil can 
be eliminated by the removal of 
the personal equation in the 
manufacture of brain products. 
Too much power has fallen into 
the hands of The Few and has 
resulted in a Gentleman Trust, 
Frenzied Education and a Demo- 
cratic Machine.”” So you turn 
naturally to Government Owner- 
ship of Colleges in order to finda 
remedy for the crimes of the college corporations—and 
what do you find? West Point! The United States 
Military Academy waving the red-tape of Socialism unre- 
buked before the nation’s eyes. 

West Point is, undoubtedly, our earliest experiment in 
the Public Ownership of Education. Ask any cadet you 
may find smoking a cigarette 
behind the Battle Monument if 
this is not so, and he will tell you, 
ner after saluting nine times, chang- 
~ bevan selina he Po ing his uniform and peeking care- 

fully about in order to make sure 

i that he is not overheard by a 
Tactical Officer—he will tell you 

that the nails in his shoes, his 

innermost thoughts, the seams in 

his trousers, his day-dreams, his 

nightmares, his past, present and 

future, are owned absolutely and irrevocably by the Great 
White Father at Washington. He cannot sneeze, he will 
complain, without a written permit from the Superintend- 
ent. He breathes by Act of Congress and flirts under the 
personal chaperonage of the Secretary of War. And if some 
nymph should arise from out the leafage of Flirtation Walk 
and implore, as a souvenir, a bell-button from his dress coat, 
he may yield—but to-morrow there will come a summons 
from the High Fangdoo of Military Instruction, who judges 
without merey. Cadets are forbidden to blow kisses, 
because it is a crime to give away Government property. 

He will reveal these things softly, furtively, this truthful 
cadet, then he will again salute nine times, again change 
his uniform and depart to walk the area two hours and a 
half or to march, march, march most of the afternoon 
with a Drill-Terrier barking at his heels 

And yet it must be a proud moment for young Phoebus 
as he drives his blazing auto-car across the sidereal track 
to pause at West Point, ere he sinks behind the western 
hills, and behold the magnificent turn-out in honor of 
his going. ‘‘Br-r-r-r!"’ goes the tattoo of the drummers 
as the white-legged companies pour out of the sally-port, 
an operatic chorus with real scenery. 
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Come, ’prentice-boy Generals, get in and drill! 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 

Develop your talents and learn how to kill! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

Get into the notion of noble devotion, 

Drink hearty of glory a liberal potion, 

And soon you'll be tagged for an army promotion 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


Den't mope there like Socrates chewing the cud! 
Huzza for the rattle of battle and blood 


First tlower of our chivalry, just in the bud. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 
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ame of the Colleges 


Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 


Sabres by the bucketful, rifles by the pair.— Kipling 





West Point: a Reign of Drill-Terriers 


By WALLACE 


We're turning out heroes so fearfully fast — 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 

We've got Mr. Bonaparte lashed to a mast, 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

Our National Pater, he taught us to cater 

To Eagles of War, that our land might be greater 

Our Eagles are hatched in Our Own Incubator. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


We’re simply deliciously keen for a fray; 

If Russians or Prussians defied us to-day 

We’d show our brass buttons and scare ’em away. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 





We challenge the World at the point of a gun 
Te-rumi-tum, tum! te-rumi-tum, tum! 


Just bring on the Foe—say a hundred to one. 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 

To speak with all candor we think Alexander 

Was rather a woozy old boozy commander 

Just wait till we're out and we'llshow you some dander! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


With cannon to left of us, cannon to right, 

We're spoiling and broiling to stir up a fight; 

We're highly explosive—don’t set us alight! 
Te-rumi-tum, rumi-tum, tum! 


IRWIN 
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A dandy military band 
comes tooting and fifing up 
the centre and down again, a 
thousand white-clad legs rise 
and fall in unison—“ Halt!”’ 
and the thin, gray line of 
heroes grows suddenly petri- 
fied, a row of duplicate 
statueson achalk-linea block 
long. ‘‘Boom!” roars the 
sunset gun, “‘Snack-snack!”’ 
go six hundred rifles coming 
to present, and Old Glory 
ripples down the flagstaff to 

rest honorably upon the green- 
sward. 

When first I beheld this 
scene I stood transfixed. The 
thrill of a true patriotism surged 
through me, sang anthems in my 
blood. A violet virgin occupied 
the place next to me. She, too, 
stood transfixed. A long sigh 
quivered over her flowery lips as 
she murmured: 

**Oh, Margaret, doesn’t he look too dear in that red sash!”’ 

And I knew that I was witnessing an emotion that was 
greater than the nation itself. 

Had Andrew Carnegie lived in Revolutionary times he 
might have endowed West Point, and thus have saved 
George Washington and the Continental Congress a great 
deal of unnecessary worry in the 
days when they were busy getting 
things started. It was the Father 
of our Country who first conceived 
the plan to establish a Public 
Ownership Military College. His 
motives were innocent and his 
ideals patriotic, so when he got a 
few hours’ respite from the Beef 
Trust and the Insurance Compa- 
nies he took a trip up the Hudson 
ar? picked out a site for the pro- 
posed institution. He chose West Point because it was an 
economical ride from Harlem by Day Line steamers, 
because it always rained there on recreation days, and 
because the splendid equipment of mosquitoes along the 
river, more deadly than the imperfect shore-batteries of 
the day, made the height almost impregnable against the 
advance of an enemy in case of war. The choice seemed 
a wise one to the stately General, to whose far-seeing eyes 
the muck-rake appeared merely as a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand. 

You doubtless all know the year in which West Point 
was founded, so I need not take the trouble of looking it 
up for you. Sufficient it is to say that some time has 
elapsed since then and our nation has grown a great many 
millions (exactly how many you can learn by looking in 
any reliable table of statistics). We have fought two and 
a half victorious wars, abolished savagery and self-govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, discovered the Panama 
Canal, and erected a Dewey arch in every town of over 300 
inhabitants in the United States. Ours has been an age of 
great military glory, and West Point has made many 
heroes of action, including a New York Police Commis- 
sioner. But let us see. 

Out of the long-tried system of Government Ownership 
of Cadets has grown the reign of Drill-Terriers, or, more 
properly speaking, the tyranny of military instructors, 
who are making it hard, very hard, for the young men who 
are trying to get an education in the gentle art of killing. 
I am told that the average cadet spends nearly six hours a 
day in general saluting, his time being divided as follows: 














Saluting Superintendent Mills 3 hours daily. 

Saluting the Commandant. .1 hour fifteen minutes daily. 

Practicing salute + Ser 1 hour daily. 

= general and promiscuous saluting. .} hour 
daily. 








The West Point salute is a terrible thing to see. It 
begins with a stiffening of the whole body, the eyes become 
glassy and the mouth rigid. Suddenly the right hand 
shoots upward and the tense fingers touch the vizor of 
the cap with a sharp twitch like a paralytic stroke. The 
oligarchy of Tactical Officers demand this, as they demand 
the reign of Drill-Terriers and the Entrance Examinations. 

Entrance Examinations, even in their mildest form, are 
relics of barbarism, anachronisms which should be abolished 
in the name of humanity. Cannot a young man be allowed 
to enter a college or academy without having his brain 
fuddled and his confidence shaken by the curious questions 
of a foolish Faculty? And the Entrance Examinations to 
West Point are becoming more cruel, more unreasonably 
cruel each year. I have it from the most untrustworthy 
sources that hundreds of prospective Plebes are carried 
annually from the examination-rooms in a state of total 
collapse. If it were not for the Entrance Examinations, 
I dare say hundreds of bright young men would be ad- 
mitted to the Academy who, as it is, never see that austere 
demesne. And this is ridiculously unfair. 

The following excerpt from a West Point Entrance 
Examination I received through a steam-pipe and carried 
away on my cuff. I submit it to my intelligent readers. 
Is it fair to tax the minds of growing boys with such 
problems as the following? 


of 


‘annon? (>) Senator Aldrich ? 


1—(a) If President Roosevelt is Commander-in-Chief 
the Army, what is Uncle Joe ¢ 
(c) William Jennings Bryan? 


2—If in West Point vernacular ‘‘slum"’ means stewed 
beef and ‘‘growley’’ tomato catsup, how would you express 
mock-turtle soup in the same terms? 

3—West Point proper is bounded by Cullom Memorial 
Hall and the Officers’ Quarters. West Point improper is 
bounded by Flirtation Walk and 
the Hotel. Why? 


Translate the following from 
fe: slang into English: ‘‘Tac. 
Smith, the cuckoo, isa guilloid. He 
skinned an area-bird for rolling a 
skag."’ (b) What is the difference 
between a “‘spoonoid” and a 


“hopoid’’? 


5—Suppose you were fighting in 
the Philippine Islands, surrounded 
on three sides by savage Moros, one 
arm cut off bya bolo—which would 
you consider it your duty to save, 
the Daughter of the Regiment orthe 
Army Canteen? Give yourreasons, 

6—Give twenty-three reasons 
why General Miles should not be 
President of the United States. 





7—How can you stop a twelve- 
pound cannon-ball traveling at the 
rate of six miles a second? Are 
you fool enough to try? 


The \Salute 


ae 


8 —If the Major-General sitson the point of attack would 
it be advisable for him to make a rear movement or to 
shift the seat of war? 

Government mule. 


10—What part of Sweden is in Milwaukee? What made 
Milwaukee famous? 


il- 


Every year, after hours of grinding, tormenting effort, a 
few candidates pass the examination and are admitted to 


9—Give the principal parts of a 


Do you believe in fairies? 
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West Point 


Barracks 
At West Point they no longer haze 
drill them. The thousand fiends 


exorcised from the 
tape and the gold brai 


—*‘ beasts” 
preparat ion 
pieces as of yore. 


hungril 


locked fold as the P 
flocking into Beast Barracks still clad in the 


ivilian life. 


‘We 


Academy 


as they are 


vy; yet they 


lebes poor, 


the savage Yearlings softly, 
just you wait!” 

Hoo! Hoo! 

You poor little zoo; 


We won't do a thing to vou 


But drill you 


Till we 

Hep, hep, 
Pull in your 
Turn out yo 


kill you! 


left-right-left ! 
chin, there! 
ur toes, there! 


of 
by all the 
d. The Great Red-tape Worm at the 
National Capitol has unwound his million coils, edict has 
followed manifesto and proclamation has followed edict, 
with the result that the Yearlings eye the callow Freshmen 
called during their first weeks of 
dare 
They stand like wolves about the close- 
bleating 


not 


can't touch you, according to Regulations,” 
‘but wait till v 


Puff out your chest tillit touches 5 


Right face, 


One, tw 


Mark time, 


left face! 
o, three, 


double time 


Don’t watch me! 


Drill from the 
Clear till the 


Gee-foot, 
Hay -foot, 
Sx yre-fi 0t, 


crack of the 


haw-foot, 
straw-foot 
trot-foot, 


first 
twinkling stars 


f 


I 





tear them 


beasts 
wool 


our nose 


dawn light 


ight 


e drill you 


there 


But they never seem quite strong enough to 
cope with the heartless grilling which is to follow at Beast 


the Plebes—the .' 
hazing have been 
curses of the red 


come 


ol 


grow 


Limber-leg and hot-foot 





Bu: , tick k 
Poytere music of the Heli Ca i 
Throw out your chest till your s} it 
Eyes to the front, there! 
PULL IN YOUR CHIN 
You'll be an off of rank som ‘ 
But now you're a piker the Milita \ 

Up and down tl rill-plain in the ea I 
summer you will se« the little, embr (;rant and 
Wellingtons divided into awkward squa anti ‘ 
double-timing it back and forth with av-coated Yearlir 
Drill-Terriers ever pursuing like ha menting flo 
f timid ghost 

I knew a buddi Milita Prod ye 1 sort 
Napoleon-in-the- wt vent to Ws I nt from New 
port He was n like other boys, | parents t 1 me 
and I could see signs of startling abilit n the lad Hew 
a stern critic of General Kuropatkin, and he had me 
views on strategy which might have helped Gert i 
Kuroki a preat leal had tha ti hed foreig 
requested aid The boy told me niidence that the 
would not have to drill him muc} ause he had | 
three po St. Lucre’s Militar Aca V he he had 
served g illantly, having wor 4 iver Me al alte Dew 
breveted First Sergeant What he k a 
the Guard Manual, he said, was hardly ! 

I shared the Military Prodig‘ faith in | f 
when next I saw his parents they were worrying a great 
deal It seems that when Harr reached the Academy) 
they hustled him into a detention-shed at Beast Barrack 
where they made him wait until a large Yearling with 
spike-teeth stalked in and thundered 


“Pullin yourchin! 
Oh, said 
Prodigy meekly 
“Don't 
Say ¢ Yes, sir 
“Yes, sir,” 
was only 
that 
be necessary 


about the 


yes,” the Military 
‘Oh, 


d've 


ves’ to 
hear?’ 
quoth the beast. “I 
to explain, sir, 
I didn't think that it would 
to show me much 
drill, as I know about 
everything that there’s to be 
learned along that line. I was 
First Sergeant in my company at 
Lucre's Milit Academ\ 
The spike-toothed Yearling 
called over to a friend, ‘‘Oh, Bill! 
Here's a young gentleman who 


Sa\ me. 


going 


st ary 


says that he was Major-General at 


Do youknow 


how toshoi 


ideragun 





St. Something or-Other W hat . aa 
shall we do with him? ote alain, we 
‘That's too bad said Bill in A. Swinburne Beaker 
a gentle voice rhere aren't ahd ieeae? 
any Major-Generalships vacant a ssc 
this week and Heaven only 
knows when General Mills is going to re t So you see 
you fresh little beast, you had better get in and drill about 
nine hours a day. Stand up there! Threw out your 
chest! Pullin yourchin! Now, for-r-rward, lurch! Double 
time! Step out, tep out ! 
They kept the Military Prodigy crunching gravel on the 


drill-plain until the evening gun 


spun to earth 


ordered Harry to get to work 


Then a scowling 
polishing 


sounded id Old Glory 
Yearling came in and 
his belt-buckle 








buttons 





of £ my 


PE pr RET 
vids Mor 





a ress 


coat 
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Smiting the Philistine 


HE Standard Oil has always kept on intimate terms 

with religion. Some of the most active of the “up- 
stairs" gentlemen at 26 Broadway graduated out of the 
ranks of the ministry into the larger world of affairs. The 
great founder of the concern himself has been famcus for 
uniting with his relentless pursuit of the dollar a fervent 
zeal for the Gospel—a combination of piety and ferocity 
that has successfully puzzled all his biographers. It is too 
easy to explain him by calling him a mere hypocrite, or to 
consider his gifts to religion and education as conscience 
money. The Sunday-school and the railroad rebate 
seem to associate harmoniously in his ideals. The recent 
investigations of the Oil Trust have brought the latest 
evidence of a profitable union of business and religion. A 
number of the witnesses testified that, in securing a rival’s 
business, a favorite method of the Standard has been to 
get into relations with the minister of a congregation and 
“donate” to him a few barrels of oil. In exchange the 
pastor would furnish a list of his flock, marking those that 
dealt with the Philistine independents. Then the Standard 
agent got busy with these heathen, and by letting them 
have the pure oil of the Trust at bottom prices (for a time) 
quickly froze out the Philistine from the flock. With the 
pastor’s aid the agent could easily thereafter keep an eye 
upon the flock and prevent backsliding. 

It has remained for American shrewdness to discover 
how useful religion might be made as an ally to acquisi- 
tion. And the process is logical enough; for it is natu- 
ral that brethren should help one another, and that the 
liberal giver to the church should have the trade of the 
congregation. It looks as if the independent dealers were 
a godless set of men. 


A Water Cure at Home 


patter the doctors are coming round to concede, 
grudgingly, that the drinking of water may be more or 
less beneficial, or probably doesn’t do any harm — any great 
harm. Water, the drinking of water, the drinking of large 
quantities of water, has been part of the instinctive hy- 
gienic régime of the entire animal kingdom from the 
beginning. We owe it to the medical profession that this 
régime, as natural as breathing, has been all but abolished 
in civilization, And now, more intelligent than formerly 
though they are, the doctors as a rule still oppose water, 
except for occasional ‘‘ cures’’—whose chief value, by the 
way, is simply that one does take in a considerable part of 
the fluid that can wash the body inside and out. 

The truth is that every one should, very morning, a safe 
hour before eating, drink down a large quantity of plain, 
ordinary water, at an agreeable temperature. An internal 
bath, then an external bath, and you will not have to 
consult your family physician so often. 


Who'll Get the Pie? 


E LIKE to know that the United States will produce 
twenty-five million tons of iron during this calendar 

year, whereas our two nearest competitors—Germany and 
England—both together produced only twenty million 
tons last year; that the wheat-crop is above seven hun- 
dred million bushels, and that the national banks alone 
hold more than four billion dollars of individual deposits 
in short, that we have so much more steel and corn and 
hogs and money than any other country. It simplifies 
our problem. Material well-being must nowadays be the 
first organized aim of the people. The ancient recipe for 
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rabbit-pie began: “First catch your rabbit.’”” We have 
caught the rabbit. We have even baked the pie—a culi- 
nary fabric of colossal proportions and pleasant aspect, 
very ample to smooth the last wrinkle from the national 
abdomen and pad the last bare spot on the national ribs. 
Of course, some people are helping themselves to prepos- 
terous wedges and others get barely a crumb. But the pie 
is there. 

The very opulence of the provision makes certain fea- 
tures of the distribution all the more intolerable. If there 
really wasn’t enough to go around, for example, we might 
excuse some for being hogs, and reconcile ourselves to the 
spectacle of small, toiling children. It always looks to us 
as though working out the problem of distribution ought 
to be easier where there is sucha plenty to be distributed. 


A Sentimental People 


E ARE about the most sentimental nation on the 
face of the earth. In spite of all the new questions 
that have arisen since the Civil War, the bloody shirt 
kept the Republican party in power for the better part of 
half a century. We have made the most of all the senti- 
ment that could be got out of the Spanish War— Dewey 
and Manila Bay, Hobson and Santiago, Rough Riders et 
al. Our painters must put a tender story into their pic- 
tures if they want to sell them —something with a motto 
to it like Breaking Home Ties; and our novelists have 
caught the popular trick of gush. All the best ‘‘sellers”’ 
are strong on sentiment—they are lacrimose. As to the 
theatre, no play can hope to have a long run that does 
not build on mother, home or Heaven, Although we lynch 
now and then we hang as seldom as possible. There are 
at present fifty or more wretches condemned to death in 
Kansas for murders waiting for a Governor who has either 
the conviction or the courage that will make him defy 
popular sentiment. As for women criminals, there is 
hardly a State in the Union where one can be properly 
punished for the most shocking crimes. 

Whenever a murderer has been convicted at great ex- 
pense and condemned to death, the Governor of the State 
is usually overwhelmed with petitions for his pardon from 
the very best people of the community where his crime 
has been committed. The only trouble with the insurance 
criminals, the coal barons and the packers has been that 
they could not make a sentimental appeal to anybody, 
although Mr. Perkins did his best with that famous letter 
from his father. 

In Europe they speak of Americans as devoted, body 
and soul, to the sordid dollar. How little they know us! 
Uncle Sam should always appear with a large pocket- 
handkerchief ready for use. 


Climate and Character 


VERY now and then, in the revolution of the years, 
the stars seem to get mixed, or the Gulf Stream goes 
astray, and we suffer a jolt in our climatic conditions such 
as the American world is experiencing this year. In spite 
of all the weather bureaus and meteorological charts, 
humanity remains exposed to the effects of the climate 
much as it did in the days of the cave-man. Climate, like 
debt and death, is a constant factor in the human lot, and 
since we cannot alter it, it might be well to study its phe- 
nomena and adapt ourselves to them. Climate has a lot 
to do with making the character of a people, in determin- 
ing race tendencies. Individually we all have our con- 
victions as to the climate that suits us best. Some like 
the sodden variety with low barometric pressure that will 
soothe the irritated nerve and woo to sleep. Others, of a 
more lethargic constitution, prefer theirs high and dry, 
with a sparkle and bite that set the blood leaping through 
the veins. There are those that like the ozone of the briny 
sea, and those that pine for the ozone of mountain and fir. 
Save for a few vacation-days in summer, however, the 
ordinary laboring mortal is forced to disregard this per- 
petual factor in his sum of happiness, and do his duty 
where the job calls him, be it hot or dry, bracing or relax- 
ing. That is plainly an imperfect condition of things: 
men work best in the environments best suited for their 
temperaments. Some who are criminals in New York 
might have made good citizens in the dry air of Colorado, 
and the wasted energies running amuck over the alkali 
plains might labor peacefully, six days out of seven, if only 
transferred to the dopey fields of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. What is needed is a Board of Climate to gather 
and publish exact statistics on different climates with 
recommendations from climate experts as to special 
climates for particular temperaments. Ultimately, we 
might all hope to get into the right climate to the infinite 
satisfaction of ourselves—and of our neighbors. 


The Standardization of Pleasure 


HE commonest objection to a socialistic scheme of life 

is that it would result in “‘ leveling off "’ to a dull and 
uninspiring mediocrity. The average man—and woman, 
too-- prefers a variety of experience on this human stage; 
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even though his share of the variety may be less exciting 
than his neighbor’s, he hopes to have his neigHbor’s 
chance some day! Few recognize, however, how thor- 
oughly life to-day is becoming uniform, how rapidly it is 
“*standardizing.”” The economists show that this is the 
inevitable result of industrial development: we must all 
buy the same kind of underwear or nails, and eat the same 
kind of food-products, within a given grade. 

In buying our pleasures, also, we are becoming highly 
“organized.” How many novel ways of spending a for- 
tune or of getting a simple good time are there? There 
is the trip to Europe, the hunting expedition, the big tour- 
ing-car, the steam or sail yacht, the country house, and 
the ‘‘market.’’ Of course there are a number of classes in 
all these articles of /uxe, but, within any class, the pur- 
chaser has to content himself with the established stand- 
ard. He can live at the Waldorf or the Savoy, or at a 
boarding-house in either New York or London, but his 
experiences, his pleasures, once having chosen his class, will 
be pretty much the same wherever he may be. A woman 
may put her husband's dollars into jewels, but, whether 
she belongs to the diamond tiara class or the imitation 
turquoise class, she will get the same article that a thou- 
sand of her sisters are getting at the same time. And the 
tendency is for the classes to look alike: the diamond tiara 
is easily imitated and so are the Waldorf and the motor-car. 

The average human being is an imitative animal: it 
takes imagination to discover new ways of spending. 
The irresistible force of millions of examples is to crowd 
the unusual, the abnormal, exception off the road. 


One Sort of Liberty 


ey are still people who talk about liberty of con- 
tract as though it were an elemental human right. 
Only the other day it was conspicuously so mentioned in 
connection with a decision, by a lower court of New York, 
that a law limiting hours of factory labor by women was 
unconstitutional. The case will, of course, be appealed 
to the higher courts of that State, and probably to Wash- 
ington. And it will finally be decided, as most constitu- 
tional cases are, according to the ideas and feeling of the 
last judges as to whether, in the main, such a law is or is 
not for the general good of society. Upon just that, in 
fact, the decision will finally turn, although it may con- 
tain ever so many learned references to the Constitution, 
liberty of contract and other legal furniture. 

Laws limiting the hours of women’s work in factories 
have been held constitutional by the courts of Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska. A stricter law, limiting the hours to 
eight a day, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. It is as much an invasion on liberty of 
contract to prohibit a woman working over twelve hours 
as it is to prohibit her working over eight. Probably 
many courts would annul the one, on alleged constitu- 
tional grounds, and uphold the other—because the judges 
would feel that one was good for society and the other bad. 

We should rather like to behold, from afar off, a society 
in which obtained that liberty of contract for which some 
constitutionalists and all anarchists so eloquently argue. 
Not many people would like to see it near at hand—not so 
near, for example, as Utah, where liberty of contract in the 
matter of marriage has been deemed hugely offensive by 
the rest of the nation. 


The Last Resort 


HE Chicago Turngemeinde and others of that city are 

renewing the agitation for postal savings-banks. This 

follows the peculiarly outrageous failure there of a savings- 
bank which operated under State supervision. 

The case is typical. First, we let business of all sorts do 
as it pleases—to avoid the blight of ‘‘ paternalism,”’ and on 
an amiable theory that the enlightened selfishness of the 
managers will secure the most beneficial results to all con- 
cerned. Results follow that are grievously unbeneficial 
to many—as in the early lawless days of life insurance. 
Then the States begin to intervene. Often they do it 
incompetently: sometimes corruptly. When State inter- 
vention proves a failure, as in this Chicago case where 
thousands of poor depositors were robbed under the State’s 
supervising nose, the victims turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment —not by preference, but as a last resort. 

There has been no paternal intervention by Government 
in business affairs save as a protective step, the necessity 
of which had been amply demonstrated by private mis- 
management. There has been no invasion of States’ rights 
in this respect by the Federal power save where the States 
have clearly failed to protect their citizens. People of the 
Eastern States that have exercised a proper control over 
savings-banks are not petitioning Washington. But IIli- 
nois, like most Western States, refused to copy their sound 
example. Her politicians wouldn’t offend the banks. 
She asserted only a timorous, apologetical, ineffectual sort 
of supervision over savings institutions, leaving the freest 
scope for private profits—and grand larceny. So her 
citizens are asking the Government to set up a strictly 
paternal system of postal-banks, The case is typical. 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


One Man Who Can't be Lost 


NE way of becoming great and famous is to pick out 

a fine motto and live up to it. At least, all the 
millionaires and all the tremendous statesmen, when 
they are talking for the Sunday newspapers on “‘ How to 
Succeed,’ say so. There is a suspicion in some quarters 
that, perhaps, this motto business is helped along some 
by the youth who puts the language of the millionaire 
or the statesman into English for the paper, but that 
is neither here nor there. The speakers, the advisers, 
father the idea, and that must make it right. 

John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, both great and famous, 
picked out his motto and lived up to it. He selected 
that hustling phrase: ‘‘ You Can’t Lose Me’’—and now, 
behold! he is mayor of Boston. If that isn’t an exam- 
ple of success, what is? Mayor of Boston! That, to 
paraphrase Oom Paul, is an honor to stagger humanity, 
or at least that part of humanity that lives outside of 
Boston. An earthquake wouldn't stagger Boston. 
They would gaze at it severely and send it back home. 

There are many fine, old, crusted families living in 
Boston, families who got in, some of them, previous to 
the Pilgrims, by way of forehanded ancestors. Also, 
there are in Boston many fine, old, crusted families who 
came in later, mostly from Ireland, and who, though 
they haven't put so many of their descendants into 
the Mayflower Society, have done a great deal for 
Boston polities 

Three or four of the strong races that settled in this 
country are clannish to a degree incomprehensible to 
persons who have not studied their transplanted racial] 
traits. They are for their own people for everything 
and against everybody. This may or may not be a 
good trait, but it is an exact condition, politically, and 
it has given rise to an industry that has been, and still 
is, very profitable: the industry of being a professional 
Irishman or a professional Scandinavian, and so on. 

Take the professional Irishman. Every place where 
there are many Irish votes has a number of them. They 
work at it all day and all night. Nor is it hard. All it 
requires is a knowledge of the geography and history of 
Ireland, a glib tongue, an ability to blarney, and a scowl 
and an imprecation for the people who came from the 
County Antrim. ‘‘Ah, McGinnis! ‘Tis glad I am t’ see 
you, MeGinnis. ’Tis a fine lad you have there, McGinnis. 
"Twas well I knowed your father and all the family back 
on the ould sod, in Tipperary’’—if it isn’t Tipperary, it is 
Cork or Donegal, or somewhere else—‘‘ and McGinnis, all 
us Irish have to stand together, all us Tipperary men.”’ 

That’s the patter, and with it goes membership in the 
A. O. H. and all those flourishing Irish societies through 
which these chaps try to get political preferment. A 
good many of them succeed, too, for Irishmen like to vote 
for an Irishman, just as Germans and Scandinavians like 
to vote for men of their blood. One who has succeeded is 
Fitzgerald. He is a professional Irishman, the best you 
ever saw. He'd have a law passed making the yelks of 
eggs green instead of yellow if he could, and as for the 
grass and the trees, they were so colored by Nature as a 
delicate compliment to the Irish flag. 

Fitzgerald, with his acute knowledge of how to get and 
remain in the affections of his countrymen, selected that 
motto, ““You Can't 
Lose Me,” and the 
man isn’t born who 
can lose him when it 
comes to permeating 
places that hold votes. 
He is ubiquitous. 
Anything from a 
christening to a fu- 
neral gets him, and as 
for picnics and dances 
and excursions and 
meetings and move- 
ments of all kinds, 
Fitzgerald is Number 
One on the list of hon- 
orary vice-presidents, 
Number One on the 
Committee on Recep- 
tion and Entertain- 
ment, and Number 
One on the ground. 
Most of the crusted, 
old families of Boston 
say it isn’t dignified. 
They are right. It is 




















MR. JOHN F. FITZGERALD 
Number One on the List of Honorary Vice-Presidents 


not dignified, but it is effectual, and all the dignity in 
the world cuts but a poor figure beside a place reason- 
ably high up on the pay-roll and the perquisites and 
emoluments thereof. 

Fitzgerald is a snappy, little, bright-eyed chap, with a 
round, smiling face, a caressing handshake and a pleasant 
voice. He knows how to make a speech that will suit his 
audience. You never catch Fitzgerald straying off into 
abstruse speculation, or getting out of the beaten path 
He is too wise for that. He knows all the stock phrases 
When he gets up and says: ‘Ladies and gentlemen: It 
warms my heart to have the opportunity to appear before 
you this evening and say a few words to you, not as your 
mayor, but as your old fr-r-ri-end and neighbor. I can 
say to you (and you know I have always been an honest 
man)—lI can Say to you, without fear of contradiction, that 
two and two make fou-r-r-r-r."". When he says that the 
people nudge one another and say: “Ain't he great 
S-a-y! Just listen to that! Ain't he great?” 

There never was a time in Boston when anything of im- 
portance was going on that Fitzgerald was not on the job 
Lose him? You could no more lose him than you could 
lose the Ancient and Honorables, or the sacred codfish and 
the supernal bean. He has a remedy for every ill, a sug- 
gestion for every contingency, a speech for anything that 
occurs. Not many affairs are permitted to pass into his- 
tory without the sweet music of the announcement: ‘‘The 
Honorable John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston, will now 
address you.” 

After Fitzgerald finished college it wasn’t long before 
he hopped into politics. He had the name for it and the 
blood for it and the blarney for it. Everybody liked him, 
for he is a likable man, and, in the course of time, he was 
in the Massachusetts Senate. Then he went to Congress 
He is a Democrat, and Congress was controlled by the 
Republicans when he was there, but the mere fact that 
he was one of a minority did not feaze him. He soon 
discovered that the way to appear to do something in 
Congress is always to be ready to buzz. If there was a 
tag-end five minutes on somebody's time, Fitzgerald grate- 
fully took it and talked. If anybody had a resolution to 
introduce, Fitzgerald introduced it. He and John Wesley 
Gaines vied with one another in the gentle pastime of get- 
ting their names in the Congressional Record 

This is the formula: An imposing statesman is making 
an imposing speech on an imposing subject, say the River 
and Harbor Bill. He has just announced some great truth 
Up jumps Fitzgerald: ‘Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question.” 


Does the gentleman yield for a question from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts booms the Speake r 
Certainly: with pleasure 


‘Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the gentle- 


man tell me if it is not a fact that, when the water on 
one side of a breakwater is twenty feet deep and the 
water on the other side is ten feet deep, that does not 
mean that the water is deeper on one side than on the 
other for, Mr Speaker, l have alwavs held that the 
tariff on raw material the most iniquitous measure 
ever conceived by an American Congress and so 
on, until the man who is making the speech protests 
and Fitzgerald, and the others who like to de that sort 
of thing, sit down flushed and triumphant 

Say,”’ said a Boston mat you could not beat him 
in those days He would take the afternoon train for 
Washington, go into Congress the next noon, get hi 
name in the Record five or six times, and take the after 
noon train for home and get there the next morning 


with a loss of but one day and a reputation for being 
the watch-dog of everybody's interests 

Finally, they did beat him, after he had been in Con 
gress for six years, which was more than the usual time 
allotted to Boston statesmen in those districts where 
He left public 


life joyously and bought a weekly new paper, politica! 


many are hungry to serve their country 


and religious and Irish. He conducted that skillfully, 
for he has a good business head and writes well. Ther: 
came a contest for the nomination for mayor He wen 
that. Then he went out and stumped Boston from 
end to end He had been raised with these people 
He knew them He tore up and down and crossways, 
and he spoke morning, noon and night. He won again 

While he was mayor-elect he decided he must in 
vestigate other municipalities. He wanted to mak: 
Boston *‘ Busier, Bigger and Better That was his 
platform. He went to New York and investigated for 


two days He discovered that New York is larger than 

Boston, because, principally, there are more people and 

more buildings thers ‘Boston must be Bigger, Busier 
and Better,” he said 

Boston, big er ough, busy « nough and bad er yugh tor all 
practical purposes, demurred 

“W hy, the citizens asked, ‘‘ must we be bigger Why 
must we be busier? Why must we be better? 

Because I am mayor,” was Fitzgerald's reply 

The yw ill never lose Fit npr rald W he n he Is done WwW ith 
Boston might 
as well reconcile herself to that fact, even if she does not 


the mavoralty he will get something else 


get busier, bigger and better 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Representative Harvey Garber, of Ohio, was a tele 
graph operator when he was a young man 


€ Charles S. Francis, editor of the Troy Times and now 
Ambassador from this country to Austria, was one of the 
members of the original Cornell crew and was single- 
scull champion for some time 


Cc John Mitchell, head of the National Mine Workers’ 
Union, and President Roosevelt are great friends. When 
Mitchell is in Washington he goe to the White House 
and he and the Presi 
dent have long discus 
sions on labor affairs 


i Representative 
Longworth, son-in 
law of the President, 
and his friend Rep- 
resentative Lucius 
Littauer, of New York 
are the two baldest 


men in Congress 


€ Elbert Hubbard 
the lecturer and 
writer, always carries 
a little black bag with 
him and refuses to get 
his hair cut The long 
hair is the sign of 
genius, and the littl 
black bag is the sign 
that once in a while 
there arises a genius 

note the sign of the 
hair —who is practical 
in business matters 
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Free 


(See Coupon) 


Now Prepared in Both Our New York 
and Minneapolis Establishments 


Even though vou may be blessed with 
a constitution that permits the use of 
ordinary coflee, this is no reason why 
you should not enjoy Barrington Hall, 
which combines the good qualities of 
other coffee with a purity and whole 
someness all its own. A coffee that is 
used today by thousands who are now 
liberated from the use of tasteless cereal 
flee substitutes 
Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of 
high quality, prepared by our patented 
process. Thecofiee berries, after roasting, 


aré cut by knives of steel into fine uni 


‘ 


form particles, and from it is removed the 
yellow tannin-bearing skin always hereto- 
fore left in ground coffee, tending to im- 
pair it in both flavor and wholesomeness 

rhis cutting does not disturb the little 
oil cells, as does the grinding and mash- 
ing of older methods, and the essential 
oil (food product) does not evaporate. 
Therefore, one pound of Barrington Hail 





co 


will make 15 to cups more of pure full 

strength coffee than would the same 

coffee ground in a coffee mill. It excels 
' 


all other coffees in flavor and will keep 
perfectly until used 

Phe main thing about Barrington Hall 
is: it can be used without ill effect by 
those who find that ordinary coffee in 
jures them, because it is possible to niake 
from its small, even, refined particles a 
cup of coffee free from the objection 
which eminent medica! authorities agree 
comes from over-steeping the smaller 
particles in unevenly ground coffee, as 
also from the tannin-bearing skin and 
dust Jeft in coffee ground in a coffee mill 


Price 35 to 40 cents per pound according 
te lecality. i your grocer will not supply 
you there are others who will be glad to do 
so. Let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION .- Baker's Barrington Hall is the 
onty genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. void so- 
called imitations. We roast, steel-cut and 

ack in Sealed Tins by machinery at our 

tories: 





To the Grocery Trade 


We do not aim to sell to every dealer 
but we are placing Barrington Hall Coffee 


with one good firm tn every locality li 
you are not now handling it, and do not 
conflict with agencies already estah- 
lished, send us atrial order. We will ship 
the coffee, pay the freight, and give you 60 


days to find out that it will hold the class 
of people that vou want as customers 
If you cannot sell it, return it at cur ex 
pense. You need not hesitate or explain. 
We make this offer, because we know 
the enthusiasm with which Barrington 
Hall has been received from Maine to 
California. This advertising is ap 
pearing in McClure’s, The Ladies’ 

Home Journa Munsevy’'s, 
Everybody's, Review of Re- 

° views, Cosmopolitan, The 


Address O» Saturday Evening Post 
nearest % and other high-class 
point * periodicals. Respon 
i oO 
* sible grocers arein 
BAKER &CO., , vited to write us 
Coffee Importers & regarding ex 
246 No. 2nd Street, > clusive ter 
Minneapolis, Minn % yA 4 
116 Hudson Street, aka ok Phan 
New York, N.Y o Barring- 
Please sen ¢ free sample f oO, ton 
Barrington Hali Coffee and t kler fo} ‘ 
he Secret var! Coffee ’ » Hall 
sideration 1 yive herewit e 
pame.also of this magazine (on the arg 


My own aditress 
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'STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON | 
THE ROAD TO FORTUNE, 


How William Held His Job 


HERE is always 


lenty of advice 
floating around on 


ow to get a job, 


but I'd like to see more suggestions on 


how to hold one. I shall always admire 
William for the way he managed his 
present position. 

In those days William was Bill, and 
editor of a trade-journal. He had little 
trouble landing the job originally. A 
certain big corporation needed an ad- 
vertising manager. It was not the sort 
of corporation that advertises for one in the 
Sunday papers. Bill just put his ear to 
the ground and listened, and found out 
what they needed, and went up and had a 
talk. They considered the matter for a 


| week, Then Bill went to work. 


He had little difficulty getting in, but 
when he did get in he found this job he’d 
landed was a good deal bigger than he’d 
imagined. The company was young, and 
had started about six years before with 


| its product in a very small way, the 


mainsprings of the business being two 
brothers. These brothers had worked 
nights, Sundays, holidays, until the prod- 
uct got going so big that they eventually 


| capitalized it up in the tens of millions, 


| vice-president. 


one brother being president, the other 
They had built a good 


deal on advertising. The vice-presidential 


| brother had been the soul of this adver- 


tising—he wrote it, superintended the 
display and pictures, picked out the pub- 
lications, and everything. Now he was 
going higher up. Bill was to take his 
place. They had liked Bill because he 


| was not the hustler type of advertising 


| and study 


“expert ” and gave him a trial. 

Bill was a little scared at the very 
bigness of his chance. The product was 
something that appealed to people of more 
than ordinary education, and, at the 
beginning, he had to read up on a line 
of thought that he’d funked in college. 
He had to go about, too, and get acquainted 
with the sales-forces at several branches, 
processes in a_ half-dozen 
factories planted down wherever the 
brothers had found room for them in 
growing. In a few months it was neces- 
sary to learn as much as the younger 
brother had learned in growing up with 
the business, and at the same time turn 
out advertising copy as fast as he had 
turned it out. 

If you could have seen this younger 
brother, you'd understand better what 
Bill was up against—a little man, not 
over five feet five, weighing a hundred 
and twenty pounds, but a bundle of 
nervous energy, working like an electric 
vibrator until his wife had to come down 
to the office with a doctor and carry him 
off to the woods. Bill was twice as big, 
but at the start had only half the speed. 
It took him only a short time to see that 
he had a job too big for one man to hold. 
And when he found this out, he decided 
that if one man couldn’t fill the place, 
then two could, or three if necessary. 

He said nothing to the brothers, but 
from the first silently gave them to under- 
stand that no matter how much work they 
diverted his way, it would always be done, 
and done on time. Handicapped by lack 
of knowledge, it was inpenttiie for him 
to write the advertising as fast as it was 
needed. So, being an editor, he picked 
out a man he knew, coached him, gave 
him outlines of stuff to write, and paid 
him out of his own salary. This second 
man was never seen around the place. 
He talked with Bill nights, and his work 
came in by mail. 

This took half of Bill’s salary, but he 
says, since that, he would have paid the 


other half to a third man if necessary that 
first year, and considered it well invested. 
Within six months he had matters more 
thoroughly in hand, and the pace did not 
tell so greatly. By the end of the year, 
which had been roughly set as his period 
of probation, he was not only doing as 
much work as the vice-president had ever 
done himself, but had taken the bit, too, 
and was originating policies of his own. 
Bill had a brief spell of stage-fright and 
nervous anticipation when the year was 
drawing to a close. But the brothers 
called him into the office one day and 
insisted that he must sign a long contract, 
and have more salary, and also an assistant, 
and admitted that several times during the 


ntheWorld 


year they had wondered how in thunder | 


e turned out all the work. 

What Bill had landed as a job he'd 
nursed into a position. 

William is now a stockholder in that 
corporation. —J. H.C. 


Lame Salesmen 
ERSONS who walk on crutches, or who 


are even only slightly lame, labor | 


under a great handicap in most business 


pursuits. Men and women soafflicted have, | 


as a rule, great difficulty in securing em- 
ployment. It is not often that a premium 


is put upon such a deformity, but the fol- | 


lowing advertisement recently appeared in 
a metropolitan newspaper: 

**WANTED— bookkeeper; must belame; 
short leg essential requirement; steady 
position and liberal salary to the right 
party.” 

At the address given, a man with a short 
leg and a patent steel-crutch received all 
inquirers. 

“It’s a simple scheme,” he explained. 
**You see, I am the head of this firm. We 
make shoes for cripples. We have to have 
lame people to sell them. It’s like setting 
a wooden duck in the water. First thing 
you know there are a lot of real ducks 
flocking around. When a lame man or 
woman comes here for a job as bookkeeper, 
we simply hire them to travel and sell 
goods. We have lots of them on the road, 
working on salary and commission, and 
the more we can get, the better. 

‘* Put a lame woman into a strange town, 
and, before you know it, she’s got the con- 
fidence of every other lame woman in the 
place. There is a_ sort of camaraderie 
among lame folks, I guess; just the way 
there is among other mm who have 
something in common.” 


A Penny Saved 


S A STENOGRAPHER I often de- 
plored the fact that, after a type- 


writer ribbon had been used for some time, | 


it became faded and had to be thrown 
away to be replaced by a new one. 

1 wondered if there was not some way to 
utilize these ribbons, as their cost varies 


from seventy-five cents to a dollar and even | 
more, and the outlay for them amounts toa | 


great deal for firms employing large num- 
bers of stenographers and typewriters. 
At last I hit upon the following scheme: 
Taking a quart-jar, I place a worn ribbon 
in it and cover it with rainwater. After 


letting it stand for several days, I found | 


that it made an excellent ink 
almost any first-class ink on the market. 


equal to | 


This means a big saving every year in the | 
i 


ink-bill at our office. 


The same ribbon can be used several | 
times in making this ink, and the ink will | 
always be found to flow smoothly from the | 


pen, Of course, the color of the ink will 
depend upon the color of ribbon used— 
black, red, green or blue. > A 


| 


September 15, 1906 











Savory Soups -- 


ICH, meaty, whole- 


some, satisfying 


and palate-tempting — 
soups that nourish and 


delight, without  over- 


heating —are best made 
with 


Urmours 
EXTRACT 


= Armour’s Extract imparts a 
tempting aroma and flavor— 
gives zest and snap to every 
soup creation ! 

The reason so many soups 
are weak, watery, tasteless, 
insipid, is because they lack the 
flavory, savory quality that 
Armour’s sSeef Extract 
supplies. 

* . 

Armour's Extract of Beef is the 
best extract of the best beef—a pure, 
wholesome, concentrated = stock 
packed in convenient jars for house 
hold use. 

* + * 

It is invaluable to the housewife not 
only as a rich and appetizing addition 
to soups, sauces and gravies, but in 
restoring the original juices and 
flavor to recooked meats, and giving 
vegetables a snap and flavor obtained 
in no other way. 


* * * 


A delightful compromise between 
a hot meal, cooked in discomfort 
and an all-cold repast, is an appetiz 
ing soup, easily prepared over a 

fire, followed by cold meats, 


salads, etc 


quick 





is for “omorrow’s dinner: 


Try th 
Cream of Celery Soup 


One p of stock made from Armour’s 
I 


b 


act of Beef 
cut in inch pieces 
ing water 
hion 
vonfuls flour 
f milk 
blespoonfuls butter 
alt and pepper 
¢ * * 


oxtt 











For directions for preparing see 
“CULINARY WRINKLES," our 
little cook book written by Mrs, Ida 
M. Palmer. It tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour's 
Extract may be used. Mailed free 
on teque st 


Armour & Company 
CHICAGO 
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Fifteen beautiful colors and Natural or Clear. ©The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There 
is a color for everything about the house from cellar to garret. The cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, considering its 
wonderful effect upon dilapidated or scuffed furniture, or anything of wood or metal you may have. 


JAP=A=LAC 


applied to 


HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOORS 


will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking glass. It is the most durable floor finish made. It is as hard as flint and “wears like 
iron.’ @ During the summer, dust and dirt are carried or blown into the house and ground into the floors. Floors should be JAP- A-LAC-ED 
every fall and spring. If you will start today JAP-A-LAC-ING your floors, you will never let a season go by without going over them with 
JAP-A-LAC. @JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC your floors as easily, and much more 
cheaply than anyone else. JAP-A-LAC will save money and produce an effect that cannot be detected from the finest finish of the most expe 
rienced expert. 4 It is a positive pleasure to JAP-A-LAC—the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an apparently difficult job 
well and easily done,—you will become enthusiastic over it— you will find a new channel for saving a few dollars which you can use to advantage 
in some other way. 4 Take a look at your floors —-see if they cannot be improved— try JAP-A-LAC on one floor—-you will find it so easy, 
that you will not stop until all of your floors look as they did when they were first laid and finished. 


All sizes, 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


COLORS of JAP-A-LAC USES for JAP-A-LAC 


FLAT WHITE GROUND WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 

DEAD BLACK sU WALNUT RE F RIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 

GLOSS WHITE DARK OAK J ‘URE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 

OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM tK J VITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 

BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 





r 


A Warning Against the : ot 
Dealer who Substitutes eth ag Jeg le tnd interesting 


xcept for Gold, which is 25c.) te over cost of mailing, and we will 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 10 cts 
E a FREE Sample ‘ Le nt can) to any point in the t nited States 


color 


Do you realize that when you go to a deal- Yl; 
idden 


er's store to buy an article you have seen ad- 
vertised, you go there to spend your money ? 
lf you do, does it not seem strange to you that 
a dealer or one of his clerks should assume 
you are not capable of spending YOUR OWN 
money for the article you asked for, by tell- 
ing you that you really DON'T WANT IT, 
but want something else? Trade with the 
dealer who gives you what you ASK for 


that’s JAP-A-LAC. 


Gerevetthe Go 


Address Dept. S-9 
911 Rockefeller Bldg 


te Cleveland 
> , 
— Ohio 














Today 


Against Hypocritical 
Clothes 


By A. Tayvlor-Culter. 


SOFT metal knife needs 


A sharpening 

It-costs four times as much to seep such 
a knife sharp as it would have cost to put 
harder steel into the blade when first man- 
utactured 

Now, (‘hat a fair 
Clothes that are shaped, in the making, by 
the hot Filat-ir instead of being shaped 
in the making by costiy hand-need/e-work. 

Bex a garment shaped to its finish 
by sincere hand-needle-work will Ao/d its 
shape till worn out, with infrequent 
¥ pressing-up., 

But the garment that has been shaped by 
the hot Flat-iron will need constant reshup 
ing, by the same process of pressing, alter 
each day's wear in damp weather. 

It is safe to say that about 8o per cent 
of all ind Overcoats merely 
juggted into shape by the hot Flat-iron 

And these dook as well the ArsZ day you 
wear them as the most painstaking and 
skillful needlework could make them look. 

But, there’s a tremendous difference in 
the permanence produced by the 
two different processes 

Moreover, the Garment that is /#d/y- 
shaped by clever and careful hand-needle- 
work will wear much longer than if shaped 
by the usual quick and easy Flat-iron faking. 

Because, the hand-needie-work adds 
strength to the cloth, at the critical places 
where most strain comes, viz.—at the 
points where the cloth must be s¢refched, 
or shrunken, in order to give it the proper 
curving lines to tit the body 

That's where Sincerity t 
viz. —in durability 

Sut, more than this 
shaping on a ( 
its Wearer many 
life of the garment 

It’s the soft metal knife blade, and the 
hard metal! knife blade Story all over again. 

Now, if you want your Clothes to look 
smar? till worn out, and if you don’? want 
to pay hali their original cost to keep 
them /vcking smart, through everlasting 
** pressing-up,”’ Aere facts worth 
remembering. 


comparison with 


ause, 


very 


( oats are 


or sh tp 


iiloring couiiis, 


i little e-xv/ra needle- 
oat, in the making, will save 


‘ pressings "’ during the 


are sone 


Every ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Suit or Overcoat, as 
made by Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., is 
futly-finished by thorough sand-needle- 
work, before itis even touched by the hot 


Flat-iron 
Every defect in workmanship is perma- 


nently removed by the necdle (instead of 
being temporarily concealed by the faky 
Flat-iron) before it receives the responsible 


label of the ** Sincerity’ Tailors 

If you want an absolute 77s/ to reveal 
Fiat-lron faking, which test you can apply 
to any coat de/ore purchasing, enclose a 
two-cent stamp to Kuh 
Co., 

And don't you forget this label : 


{ hicago, tor tt 





“SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE ARO GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN anoFISCHERCO. 


constant 


Nathan & Fischer | 








CHICAGO | es ® 
anaes ee ome 
—— 


ot ae 


phen 








| Sense and 


HE Post-Office Department will in the 
future require every owner of a box on 
arural hencdehvery route to hoist a signal of 
some kind when the receptacle contains 
| mail-matter, in order that the carrier shall 
| be warned. There are now about thirty- 
| eight thousand rural free-delivery routes, 
and on each of them is an average of fifty 
boxes—on many there are hundreds. It is 
| obviously undesirable that the carriers 
| should lose their time in opening boxes that 
contain no mail; hence the adoption of the 
expedient in question. 

Jotice of the intention of the authorities 
to promulgate such an order having been 
given some months ago, quite a number of 
| contrivances for use as signals have already 
| been offered by inventive persons to the 
Post-Office Department. Some of them are 
little flags, of metal or other material, 
which are automatically hoisted when any- 
thing is put into the box and the receptacle 
is closed. When the box is opened the sig- 
| nal falls. In some cases it is merely a disk 
that shows. 

Having taken the mail, the carrier, if he 
| has anything to deliver, puts it in and closes 
the box again, thus elevating the signal. 
In this way, without being obliged to inves- 
tigate, the farmer knows whether or not 
there are any letters for him. The device is 
a saving of trouble to him as well as to the 
postman. 

Boxes corresponding to certain specifica- 
tions are required to be used by people on 
rural routes, and of such yeusehncies no 
fewer than two hundred and ninety-nine 
different styles have been approved by the 
Post-Office Department, varying in price 
from fifty cents to four dollars apiece. The 
farmer may, however, construct his own 
box, if itis a proper one. 

Half-a-dozen years ago, in the early days 
of the system, the farmers were allowed to 
use boxes of any sort, and some of the recep- 
tacles employed were very curious—for 

| example, oil-cans, powder-cans, cracker- 
boxes, cigar-boxes, and even boot-legs. 
But a good deal of trouble resulted, chiefly 
owing to damage to mail in such recepta- 
cles, and so regulations governing the 
matter were adopted. 


| Stopping the Postman 


An Aerial Automobile 


pg before Maude Adams closed 
her year’s run on Broadway in Barrie’s 
fairy play, Peter Pan, she called on a 
theatrical friend and was shown two Italian 
icture post-cards from Clyde Fitch, 
wriefly describing a pair of automobile 
accidents, each of which nearly ended the 
dramatist’s life. His first motor car, it 
should be said, he called Carrie Cadillac. 

His second was Lizzie Locomobile. For 

the present tour on the Continent he has 
rented a car which he called Pauline Pan- 
hard. It was Pauline who did the damage. 

The first post-card was from Viterbo, 
and read: 

“We were nearly killed yesterday, 
skidding off a hilltop. Saved by a ledge 
and pulled back in three hours by four big 
white bulls.” 

The second was from Rome, a week 
later: “‘Have had a fearful auto accident. 
Three in backthrownout. Igotconcussion 

| of the brain, my face cut open from forehead 
| to chin, and my right side strained and cut. 
Four days ago. To-day am much better. 
Wounds healing. Use my-legs. Walked 
out, and hope to go on to Perugia by Satur- 
day with what is left of me.” 

During the reading Miss Adams, who is 
an old friend of Mr. Fitch's, was the picture 
of anxious sympathy. But when it came 
to the happy ending a slow, reminiscent 
smile spread upon her face. 

“There!” she exclaimed at last. ‘‘That 
was all because he didn’t take my advice. 
I told him he ought to have named his 
French car Peter Pan-hard. Peter wouldn't 
| have upset. And if he did it would have 

been all right, for Peter could fly.” 


A Burning Topic 


NE of the old Cunard Line commanders 

was Captain Cook, who had the repu- 

tation of being the gruffest captain who 
ever sailed the seas. 

He was a great seaman, but he held it to 

| be his duty to navigate his ship and not 
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Nonsense 


talk to the passengers. If any passenger 
tried to get him into conversation, Captain 
Cook usually 
the climber. At other times he would give 
a grunt that meant ‘‘Good-morning’”’—or 
something like that. 

The passengers, on a trip across, were 
greatly surprised, after two days out, to see 
one of their number, who had stopped in 
the main companionway to light a cigar, in 
animated conversation with the Captain. 
They made a pool on what the talk was 
about. 

The passenger who had been honored 


assed by without noticing | 


strolled into the smoking-room soon after | 


his epochal experience, and sat down. 
was at once surrounded by the passengers 
who had made the pool. 

“Been talking with the Captain?”’ they 
said. 

‘Oh, yes, I had a talk with him.” 

“What was it?’’ asked the excited bet- 
tors. ‘‘Whatdidhe say? We have madea 
pool on it. How did he come to talk with 
you?” 

“Well,” said the highly-honored pas- 
senger, ‘it was this way: I had just lighted 
my cigar, and as the Captain came along I 
said: ‘A very good-morning to you, Cap- 
tain.’”’ 

‘*Yes, yes—but what did he say? What 
was his reply?” 

“He said’’—and the proud passenger 
puffed out his chest in conscious pride 
“He said: ‘Blast your eyes! what are you 
smoking in the main companionway for?’ ”’ 


Misrepresentative Women 
Dame Rumor 
I should like to remark that Dame Rumor 
Is the most unalluring of jades ; 
She has little or no sense of humor, 

And her fables are worse than George Ade’s — 
(Or rather, I mean, if the reader prefers, 
That the fables of Ade are much bette, 

hers). 


than 


Her appearance imbues one with loathing, 
From her jaundiced, malevolent eyes 
To the tinsel she cares to call clothing, 
Which is merely a patchwork of lies. 
For her garments are such that a child could see 
through, 
And her blouse (need I add?) is the famed Peek- 
a-boo ! 


She is wholly devoid of discretion, 
She is utterly wanting in tact, 
She’s a gossip by trade and profession, 
And she much prefers fiction to fact. 
She is seldom veracious, and always unkind, 
And she flitseto and fro with the speed of the 
wind. 


With a step that is silent and stealthy, 
Or an earsplitting clamor and noise, 
She disturbs the repose of the wealthy, 
Or the peace that the pauper enjoys ; 
And, however securely the doors may be shut, 
She can always gain access to palace or hut. 


Where the spinsters at tea are collected, 
Her arrival is hailed with delight ; 
She is welcomed, adored and respected 
In each newspaper office at night ; 
For her presence imprints an original seal 
On an otherwise commonplace journal or meal. 


She has nothing in common with Virtue, 
And with Truth she was never allied ; 
If she hasn't yet managed to hurt you, 
It can’t be from not having tried ! 
For the poison of adders is under her tongue, 
And you're lucky indeed if you've never been 
stung. 


Are you statesman, or author, or artist, 
With a perfectly blameless career? 
Are your talents and wits of the smartest, 
And your conscience abnormally clear? 
“He’s a saint!” says Dame Rumor, and smiles 
like the Sphinx. 
“He’s a hero!” She adds: 


” 


drinks ! 


“What a pity he 


Gentle Reader, keep clear of her clutches ! 

Oh, beware of her voice, I entreat! 
Be you journalist, dowager duchess, 

Or just merely the Man-in-the-Street. 
And I beg of you not to encourage a jade 
Who when once she is started can never be 

stayed ! 
— Harry Graham 


He | 
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“s-! Sent 


NATIONAL | 
CLOAK SUIT CO. 





FREE 


T illustrates and describes over 
100 of the latest styles of suits and 
coats now being worn in New York. 





It explains how we 
can make at remark 
ably low prices any of 
these handsome designs 
to your from 
measurements taken 
at home. 

We carry over 450 
varieties of the most 
fashionable fabrics, 
designed for this 
season's wear. 
Samples sent free. 










order 


During the past 
eighteen years ovet 


450,000 discrimina 


ting women, many 

of whom were s« + 
difficult to fit that 4 
they could not be i 
suited elsewhere a 
have solved all their 1 
dressmaking ty 
troubles by having 4 
their garments | 
made by us. What 

we have done for 

thousands of others we certainly can do 
for you, 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly and give 
you satisfaction in every way, or promptly 
refund your money. 


VISITING COSTUMES 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25.00 
NEW FALL SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15.00 
FALL and WINTER COATS $6.50 to $25.00 
ULSTERS and RAINCOATS $8.75 to $20.00 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


$6.00 to $20.00 


> t y part of the ited States our new 
Free Fall Book of New York Fashions, show 
— t aime hited 1 


easurement 


We Send 

he a v ot € assortment f Samples f the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail 

NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years. 








Collar Exclusiveness 


Not a bit in price 
Every bit in quality 


In a test of years 
LONDON TOWN 


BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS 
have proven their superiority Made of 
nen — four ply - and with that style 


and care which is put into the a 

‘ade twenty-five cents linen rs 
They are actually the twenty - five 
cents quality in style, fit wear, at 

2 for a 4. Quarter sizes 

LONDON TOWN BRAND 
LINEN COLLARS launder well be- 
cause they are collar-shrunk (not piece- 
shrunk) by the LONDON TOWN 
PROCESS. 








If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
twenty-five cents fortwo London T own Liner 
Collars. Cut shows our “ Grey Priar,”’ an 


up-to-date collar of all-around excellence 
MORRISON SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 
Dept. 1, GLENS FALLS, N.Y 
Send for book “ How we be-linen you™ 
It's FREE 











A Tea Treasure 


This fancy tea-ball (shown here in 
reduced size) is heavy weight, 
sterling silver, well made, 
and would be a unique, 
distinctive wedding gift. 
We will send it to any 
address and guarantee safe 
delivery on receipt of the 
price, $4. 

Our catalog is beautifully 
iliustrated. It includes sterling 
silver pieces, many of them 
new and unique—also watches, 
jewelry and silverware, W eare 
giad to send it free on request. 

The Warren Mansfield Co. 

Gold and Silver Smiths 
265 Middle St , Portland, Maine. 









Actual height of ball is 14 in 
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There are three things necessary to the production ot 
best cigars: 

First: The knowing how that’s knowledge: 

SECOND: The necessary facilities that’s equipn 


THIRD: Wanting to do it that’s disposition 





That's our part. 

There is one thing necessary to the purchase of the best 
cigars: . 

Look for the “Triangle A” when you buy. 

That's your part. 

These four factors give you a Square Dear with 
every cigar purchase 


The “A” (Triangle A) is the keynote. 
MERIT MARK 


Look! <= “SR Find! 


ior this merit mark when in this “A.” definite assur- 
you buy cigars, whatever ance of honest cigar values, 
the brand name wherever you buy 




















Evolution in any business invarial 
selfish interests 

rhe processes evolved by the American Cigar 
which has brought about the remarkable improven t r 
by the AY” (Triangle A) are eaclusive with this Company. Th 
are beyond the knowledge and facilities of any other manutacturet 

The “A” (Triangle A) marks the de¢/er cigar val 
you find in the cigars it identifies our immense 
misrepresent the quality of any ‘* AQ” Cigars, or to make 
the best cigar values in cigar stores, would be tatal to ou 

rhe poor cigar of any other manutacturer only 
ities of that one brand. The same thing amon 
hurt our whole business 

But we know that cigars identified with the “A 
cigar values produced by any manutacturer in Ameri 
to bring them right up front, proclaim them as our produ 
with our ‘Ay’ merit mark—and ask you to judge them 
the best cigars you can buy 

Among ‘‘A\”’ (Triangle A) brands there are cigar 
taste. There are different blends of different characteristi 
ment of American smokers. If ove cigar does not | 
enough not to blame the gua/i/y because the 6/end is n 

Try “A” (Triangle A) brands until you find the 
And when your taste changes try other blends in other 
“A” and be assured of honest ¢ Ivar values as long as you s 

rh) , . A 1 ' } , 

‘* A” (Triangle A) brands offer the widest obtainable rangi 
absolutely dependable quality in whatever brand suits your tast 
long that only a few of the more prominent can be mentioned here 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. Childs 
Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cubanola The 
Chancellor, Caswell Club The Unico, Benetactor, Captain Marryat 
General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma De Cuba and Isle of Pine 

They are identified everywhere by the‘ A 
box. You are safe in buying any brand so distiigu 


t ] ; 


of scientific methods and offer better value than 


Then you can be sure the quality and blend will 1 
hy! 


- ® a i 


/Nmeie iam Cig ally Company, eter 











































p porypot: -Y speaking there 
are two ways of making 
Inlaid Linoleum: 


(1.) By_cutting out the patterns with 
dies and piecing them together. 
This means. joints likely to 
break around every pattern, 
and depressed lines to catch 
dust, water and disease germs. 

(2.) The other method — Cook’s — 
is by moulding the patterns 
together in one entire piece, 
without a joint or depression 
anywhere. 


Which kind of Inlaid Lino- 
leum, think you, will wear the 
longest,and isthe most sanitary? 


And in Printed Linoleum, 
Cook's is superior, because be- 
ing more pliable the pattern is 
not so likely to crack or chip. 

In buying either Inlaid or 
Printed Linoleum look for 
the name on the back— 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Before vou go to the store to buy lino- 
leum, write for * Linoleum Book G," 
illustrating the newest patterns and ex 
plaining how to se 
lect the quality bes 
suited for the pur 
pose for which you 
want to use it 


Cook’s 
Decora 


The original washable 
waterproof wa ot 
Hygienik annie and 
everlasti wm. Wi fo 
bookle * Waterproof 
Wall Coverings." 


Trenton Oil Cloth 
and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 







































This 
Thirty 
Million 


Dollar 0 
Bank pays 
interest on savings deposits of a 
dollar or more. No safer bank 
in this country 
Capital - $2,500,000.00 
Surplus - $2,500,000.00 
Assets - $30,000,000.00 
Send for our tree booklet “A”’ 
giving important information about 
Cleveland and 


Banking By Mail 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


SAVINGS Bank) 
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Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engtr«s without Batteries. 
No other machine can its os 
fully for lack of original patents ow ned 
by os. No twist motion in our drive 



















( atalog No belt or switch necessary No 
free hetteries whatever, for make and 
pas ~ 2 break of jump-spark. Water and 


tust-proof Fally guarantee! 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 
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THE SHAME OF 
THE COLLEGES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and his gun-barrel. So he polished until 

the metal implements shone in the dark. 

Then there entered another Yearling. 
‘*You lazy beast!" hesaid. ‘‘ You haven’t 
olished that gun-barrel at all. It looks 
ike a length of rusty stovepipe.” 

Dawn found the conscientious Prodigy 
still rubbing away at the yielding metal, 
until at last he sank down with a moan of 
despair. Again the spike-toothed Yearling 
entered. He picked up the gun of the 
sleeping Plebe and examined it cynically. 
He was about to tell the boy to wake up 
and get to polishing when he noticed some- 
thing which stayed his hasty words —the 
poor child had polished a hole through the 
gun-barrel! 

Military education under Government 
Ownership cultivates the soldier and neg- 


| lects the soul. I can imagine a West Point 


graduate figuring in logarithms how to drop 
a shell on a position three miles away —an 


| guessing right nine times out of ten. But 


cannot —— him quoting nice appro- 
priate Greek as Leonidas did at Thermop- 
ylz, or as giving neat passages from Gray’s 
Elegy as Wolfe did beneath the cliffs of 


oe It fills me with embarrassment to 


ink that we are not able to compete with 
other nations in this—that our heroes are 
obliged to face the cannon with no prettier 
ammunition than homely Nebraska oaths. 
They discharged Edgar Allan Poe from 
West Point not, as has been commonly al- 
leged, because of his continued disorderly 
conduct, but because they feared to rear a 
General who might pause in the scorch and 
singe of battle to write another stanza to 
Ulalume, and thus spoil everything. And 
yet what can bemore graceful than a quota- 
tion from Keats or Rossetti poked into the 
very cannon’smouth? Andifa hero doesn’t 
nappen to be good at extempore selections, 
how hard it must be for him to die without, 
at least, giving utterance to something of 
Browning’s! 

But the humane has been sacrificed to 
the technical at the Academy, and the 
average cadet knows nothing about con- 
semnpetary. literature. He thinks that 
Rudyard Kipling wrote the Helmet of 
Navarre and confuses Gertrude Atherton 
with Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The Tactical Officers, who are variously 
known among the cadetsas‘‘ Taes,”’ ‘‘Cuck- 
oos’”’ and “‘ Quills,” prowl about the cadet 
barracks at disagreeable hours intent upon 
discovering some evil-doer in the act of 
dishonoring the Regulations. The Secret 
Police are not more crafty in their ap- 
proach, more gleeful in their discoveries. 
At odd hours these soldierly Sherlocks will 
swoop down upon the room of the sleeping 
Plebe, shake from his laundry-bag for- 
bidden cigarettes, chewing-gum, chocolate 
and beer-bottles, rummage his closets for 
disordered linen and poke up the flue for 
hidden articles of damnation. In the case 
of one Plebe I knew, the Tac gouged the 
chimney until he loosened a foreign object 
which came tumbling down into the room. 
He examined it and found it to be a laven- 
der volume of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

“How is this, sir?"’ said the officer 
severely. ‘Is this a textbook?” 

‘No, sir,”’ quavered the Plebe, sitting up 
in bed and saluting. 

‘Well, if this man Rossetti never wrote 
a textbook on calculus or artillery-practice 
he is against the Regulations. You are 
at West Point to dance, drill and work a 
cannon.” 

As a punishment for his indiscretion, this 
Plebe was sentenced to pace two hours 
daily, every day for a week, up and down, 
gun on shoulder, in bent of the guard- 
house. The exercise ranked him as an 
“area-bird’” and gave him much honor 
among his companions. 

This same Plebe was an interesting case 
of Poetry crushed by Militarism. His 
name was Algernon Swinbume Beaker and 
he came of a Southern family renowned in 
peace and war. But his mother, the beau- 
tiful widow Beaker, longed to encourage 
her boy in the Arts, so she taught him to 

yaint on china and to tease Schubert’s 
Serenade from the depths of an ancient and 
honorable pianoforte. When he was taken 
down with versification, she sat up nights 
with him reading from the Endymion and 


Pippa Passes. e grew so proficient in | 


poesy that he could write a sonnet of al- 


fre m 


our 
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Let Us Send You this 


Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial 
Direct 


Factory 


Home. 






Size of « 
18 inches by 14 by 10 and is absolutely free from all 
inches high. 


September 15, 1906 


SAVE ALL 
the DEALERS’ 
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Each horn is 30 inches long with 
al7 inch bell. 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


— Two vibrating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound. 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply 
all the sound from both sides of 
both diaphragms. 

— No tension spring and no swing arm 
to cause harsh, discordant, mechan- 
ical sounds, 

—Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tone and greater volume of 

rbinet, music than any other phonograph 








metallic sounds, 











Double Volume of Sound. 
Tees Duplex is the first and the only ph gray 


" producer with any other you lose one-ha 

fany other—n atter what its price judge for yourself 
Purer, Sweeter Tone. 
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remain perfectly su t t is t 
and the result is an exact reproduction f the sound 
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™ MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
AMUSEMENTS (py BOPY 





| HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
1 will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the lat- 
est and sweetest sound- 
ing Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guar- 
antee to refund your 
money if not pleased. Any child can play it. 
In addition to the above I will send abso- 
lutely free, my latest illustrated Catalogue, which 
tells you all about the Newes? and /}est Toys, 
Games, and Musical Novelties. Address 

STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 


Nect the vibrations and get all the s« nd f both 

sides of the diaphragm. Because the repr er or 

sound box of the Duplex has two vibrating diaphragms and 

two |orns (as you see) to a fy the sound from beth sides 

f both diaphragms. he Duplex, therefore, gives you all the 
i 


pare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 


But that is not all, by any means. For the Duplex Phono 
t 
the tone is clearer. sweeter, purer and more nearly like the 


ing two aphragms in the Duplex we are able to 


! euaen d ¢ fine wave groove in the record, and 
s the squeaking, s ing, hare etallic sound 
that sets your teeth on edge ‘when } hear t style 
phonograp! In the Duplex the wave g es of the record 


We ask the privilege of proving to you that the plex gives 
a double me fi si f purer, s eeter te me than any other 
phonograp! ade. Wewantt r ourexpense, Weask 
yo le i ne at our expease nder an arrange 
’ tory ein one wee 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You'll never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., ?'gy.cttidiien cheese 
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‘As Yeska Goes, So Goes The Fashion’’ 


St. Regis Waistcoat 
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JOSEPH YESKA, Wholesale Only, 721-727 Broadway, N.Y. 























Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract 





< ‘ att Mad 
Sizes and Prices | i. f'etlors. Easily 


9x6 ft. $3.25 kept clean and war- 
9x7, ft. 3.75 ranted to wear, 
oxoft 4.25 Woven in one piece 
r . Both can be 
Sx10%) ft. 4.75) ved. Sold direct at 
9x1i2ft. 6.25] one profit. 
9xi5f. 6.25] refunded if not sat- 











New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 


i Main Street, Pendieton,ind.,US.A | most any length on a moment's notice. | ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it and if 
they not prot nv me and in tone— 
than the best rn it at once at our 
expense That n't — We save y« 

n the price 5 “ e ve y all the 
jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers br tits “We sell it te 

al fa ic nd t ug 
dea > Dup ould cost at 

get - 929. 85 
atthat. Bought clirect from our factory 
it costs y« one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial 
under no obligation to keep it if you are not 
r no risk, for this advertisement couk! not appear in this 
magazine if we did not carry t our promises. 

Music In Your Home. 

With the Doplex Phonograph you can enjoy a delightful 
selection of songs, poems, piano, banjo, guitar, or violin music, 
short stories, anecdotes or dialect pieces, all reproduced by the 
marve s two horned Duplex with the faultless fidelity of an 

t an bring to your family and 
beauty, the pri eless gems of 
S artists like 
Jan Kubelik 
n the ma notes of melaty 
Ges fr mt ¢ throat of a Patti Me ow Calve, and the great 
i tic tenors, Carus 
1, best of all, y an once more, the voice of dear 
o€ Jefferson it pathos he delivers the lines 
of Rip Va n Wi nkle s ts cag cages 
With every “Du “A e, Free, Six 7-inch 
Records, or Three’ ofinch Records. 

















Our dep *positors inc lude pre yminent busi- " 
ness men, clergymen, attorneys, etc., 
in every State of the Union and in many 
foreign countries, who by our system | 
ot Banking by Mail are dk riving the 

| benefit of four per cent. interest. 

i Send for booklet  P” explaining how 
| you can open a savings account by | 
| mail with One Dollar and upwards. | 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Dull Velvet 
Calf, Button 
Boot. 


Narrow, 


“ Swing” 

Toe. 

Medium 

Sole. 

‘Breaking in’’ a shoe means 
forcing the sensitive foot to do 
what machines and shoemakers’ 
tools should have done. Florsheim 
shoes are sere foot-form from 
the start, do not have to be *‘ broken 
in.’’ They fit as we Hl the first day 
as the last. Look as well the last 


day as the first. 


— Ro : 
Mi Sal Gite es St fi * 00 
Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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It Needs A Book 
To Tell It 


Having the book that describes 
CONKLIN’'S SELF-FII 
FOUNTAIN PEN isthe nex 
thing to having t! 

We want vou to kt 
itis possible t 
CONKLIN PEN 
as easily as 
dipping a 
common 
per into 
an inh« 


€ pen itself 


- 


why itis 
the only 
fountain 
pen th at 


Conklin’s 
Self-Filling Pen 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 

514-516-518 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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While he was engaged in his great work, 
Phantasmagoria, his grandfather stepped 
in and said to his mother: 

‘Algernon’s almost eighteen years old. 
He's not practical enough to go into busi- 
ness; he’s not diplomatic enough for the 
ministry; he’s not quarrelsome enough for 
the law. His poetry is too good to sell, he 
hates farming, and the thought of hard 
work makes him ill. He doesn’t seem 
suitable for any ordinary career; so | 
reckon we'll have to try to get him into 
West Point.” 

Algernon succeeded in his examinations 
beyond his wildest fears, so he was admit- 
ted to the Academy. The night before he 
left home he went over the opening lines of 
his Phantasmagoria, which he would com- 
plete during the leisure hours of his soldier- 
ing. The poem, in opening, observed: 


The wooing wind, imperfect as the ember 
Of Spring's enwrapped, unreasoning de- 
spair, 
Sighs to the cleaving eglantine, * 
ber! 
Only the ghost of ecstasy is there 
For what is Love, fore’dained to 
fading, 
On falsest fanes of fancied faeree? 
Life merely laughs, a mocker masquerad- 
ing 
Alas for me!” 


Remem- 


a r 


It is probably as well that Algy broke 
off when he did. 

When the poet was In Beast Barrac ks, his 
Yearling tormentors shouted Algernon 


Swinburne—Oh, truffles! Your name's 
Hot Dog d’ye see? Hot Dog Beaker.” 
So “Hot Dog” he remained even to his 


*‘shave-tail’’ days in the Regular Army. 
He put off his poem during the months of 
his Plebe year, because, when he was not 
actively engaged in fagging, fighting, being 
hazed, drilled, examined, water-cured and 
ballyragged, he was ‘walking the area"’ in 
yunishment for smoking cigarettes, which 
“ called ‘‘skags,’’ and chewing tobacco, 
which he learned to term ‘“‘brown.”” Dur- 
ing his second year he whipped a very large 
cadet, made the football team and became 
the class bully. When he wrote to his 
mother he said: 

‘I have to spend a great deal of my time 
boning for exes for fear I shall make a cold 
and a fellow doesn't want to be the 
goat in his class, you know. Then the O. D 
and the Tac are always peering from the 
poop-deck of the guard Lert trying to 
tind some area-bird for the skin-list. (1 
hope this is all plain to you, mother, as I 
am writing in the language of the Acad- 
emy.) They call me a ‘hopoid’ because | 
go to the dances, and a ‘spoonoid’ because 
| gave the girls along Flirtation Walk most 
of the buttons off my dress coat last week. 
No, I haven’t entirely given up poetry. 1 
have just written a song for the fellows to 
sing at the Old Battery down by the river.” 

1 give herewith carefully-selected stan- 
zas from ‘‘the song for the fellows to sing,”’ 
not because I indorse its sentiments, but 
because 1 wish to submit to my readers 
positive proof of the degeneration in Alger- 
non’s English style under the Government 
Ownership system. 


less 


Good-by, good-by to the West Point sky, 
Good-by to the West Point girl-oh! 
I am going a while for to live in style 
And to have my months of furlough. 
No more the tum of the Hell Cats’ drum 
Will come with the dawn to wake me 
For I’m going to snooze just as long as | 
choose 
And never a Tac to shake me. 


So it’s rick-tick-tick and it’s double quick 
For a ticket to Kalamazoo 

Yes, the poor Cadet has his row to sweat 
Ere he walks in the Army Blue. 


I've swung the broom in my barrack-room 
With the mercury down to zero; 

I’ve learned the trade of a chambermaid 
When I wanted to be a hero; 

I’ve drilled and drilled till my bones were 

chilled 

And my feet were a smarting blister 

Now it’s home for mine with a girl divine 
Who's willing to be my sister. 


For it’s rag-tag-tac and it’s half-way back 
From the Hudson to Kalamazoo; 

And it’s pull away for the lad in gray 
Who longs for the Army Blue. } 


I'll swear or sneeze whenever I please ; 
I’]] stick to my bed till Friday; 

I'li never shave and I'll never lave 
When I happen to feel untidy. 
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| But when I 
deuce : 
In the heart of a certain girl-oh, 


When I say good-by to the West Point sky 


And I’m off for my months on furlough. 


So it’s zig-boom-boom ; 
And to cavalry drill adoo; 

For I’m going, you bet, to try and forget 
How I slaved for the Army Blue. 


I saw two Plebe sentinels standing like 
ort. 
Pouter-pigeon never puffed a finer chest; 
thoroughbred never arched a prouder chin 
than did those fledgling warriors as they 
slapped their little Springfields to port in 


living ramrods by the West Sally- 


deference to a passing Tac. 


‘No foolishness about these chaps,’’ I 
‘stern, determined warriors, already 
| fitted to lead a faithful thousand into the 


said ; 
very grave.” 

A few minutes later I saw my Plebe s 
The 


drops between them. 


precision of an automaton. 
“‘Here,’’ I said, ‘ 


scorch of gunpowder to make him great: 
a man of iron and sawdust.’ 





cently above his broad shoulders. 


white mouse. 
— and for a moment lectured them on 
the Regulations. But, as soon as he paused, 


one of the Plebes drew the bag of gum-drops 
from behind his back and offered it meekly 


to his superior. 
With 
puerile bending of his back, 


the sticky 


very incarnation of Kingly 
Military Power chewing a Gum-drop! 


The Fatal Gum 


(Continued from Page 6) 
air. Them feet was riveted fast, 
and my joints just had to yield 


in the 
you bet, 
accordin’. 
‘What is this we 
alum-eye. 
‘***There was a gas lamp on the corner. 
They knew me by my face. 


have?” 


** Are you going to deal flagstones with 


your feet?” asks one of them. 


“*Let’s o down the blinds. It was 
their whirl at the bat. They brought 
all the folks, includin’ the old man and 


Tommy the cop 

‘They casbund on my feet till I had 
to holler for mercy. Then they sat on the 
curb and rocked and hollered like the pack 
of fools they were. They tried to lift my 
shoulders up, but found that m’coat had 
took a violent affection for the sidewalk, too. 
Some of ’em didn’t even try for the curb- 
stone then. They rolled around on the 
sidewalk and kicked their legs, whilest I 
frayed my vocal chords readin’ their cus- 
toms and habits to ’em. 

“*But I was inarunnin’ noose; the harder 
I cussed at 'em, the worse they laughed. 

‘Ain’t he the slick one, though!”’ says 
the old man, holdin’ on to his stummick 
with both hands. ‘‘ Don't do nothin’ more 
to him for a minute, boys, or the coroner'll 
be sittin’ on me.” 

** Every time I gee-nashed my teeth an’ 
tried to reach 'em they waltzed on one leg 
and shrieked. There must ‘a’ been nigh 
three hundred fools watchin’ and havin’ 
the time of their lives. 
boys was there, the night-watchmen took a 
peep, ladies w itha a past improved the shin- 
in i ‘sent, the dago shoeblac *ks heard the 
racket and come runnin’ up and hollered, 

“Choon’-gum extract! Ten’ a cent!” 

“And there I lay, flat on my back, with 
my knees in the air, scart to move, because 

I couldn’t wiggle a finger without the crowd 

throwin’ a fit. Oh, murder! Le’s cut it! 
They unlaced my shoes and snaked me out 
of my coat, and instead of bein’ sad at them 
pathetical shoes and coat lying in the coal- 
tar, the boss fell over sideways and the rest 
| was too feeble to stop me as I broke away. 


farewell, old broom, 


en- 
tinels again, now off duty, sauntering hand 
on shoulder, back from a local candy-shop. 
did not seem formidable, somehow, 
as they advanced holding a fat bag of gum- 


But the next figure to appear on the 
scene was impressive —an upper-class cadet- 
officer who paced it hep, hep, hep with the | 


The hero paused a moment, the cock’s 
plume in his headdress blowing magnifi- 
Then he 
saw the gum-drop-laden Plebes and gazed 
| upon them much as Mars would inspect a 
He halted them thunder- 


said one 


Little messenger- | 


“spruce,” then I'll raise the | 


‘is a soldier, a hero who | 
needs but the quake of cannon and the 


no loosening of his chin, with no | 
the Magnifi- 
cent One delved a white-gloved hand into 
sweetness of the sack, faced 
about and stalked splendidly away, the 
Ambition and 
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I made that block in two stocking-footed 
le ps 

‘I had a hundred or two in my pants. 
1 bought three dollars’ worth of coat and 
shoes from a second-hand store for fifteen 
dollars and a promise that if anything hap- 
pened I wouldn’t mention the shop to the 
police. Then I come here, far from the 
gadding crowds, far from the lady with the 
developed jaw-swing, and | get—that.’ 

‘‘Here,” said Mr. Scraggs, ‘‘ he p’inted to 
my chewin’-gum and wiped his white brow 
off with his white handkercher, and he 
says: ‘Have we come to this?’ 

‘I swallered hard and looked at him. 

‘Have you such a thing as a plug of ter- 
backker in your possession ?’ 

““*Yes,’ says he, surprised. ‘I have.’ 

‘*Well,’ says I, ‘eather than to further 
add to your troubles, I'll break my word 
toa lady—gimme that plug! We haven't 
come to this—this has come to us.’ 

‘So I explained, and he opened his stock 
exchange. I reckon he was right about 
the bad effects of chewin’-gum, too, or may 
be what’s a medal winner in N’ York ain't 
art west of the Missouri. Anyhow, you 
don’t hear me kickin’ about that nice mis- 
——— young lady. If I cared for joolry, 

I'd be wearin’ that tin-horn’s diamon’ 
chest protector right now. Gum has dif- 
ferent effects on different people. "Twas 
fatal to his constitooshun.”’ 


Money in Ferns 


| i aa R graduating from the Girls’ High 


School in a_ well-known Southern 
town, I was eager to complete my educa- 
tion in a prominent college in a distant 
city. My father had suffered reverses, and 
informed me that it would be impossible 
to send me for the coming session. In 
April of the following spring, however, he 
told me that he thought he saw his way 
clear to send me the next fall if I was 
willing to practice the strictest economy. 
I knew that meant there would be a small 
allowance for clothes and pin-money, 

I had fifteen dollars, so I thought I 
would see what I could do to increase the 
amount. I had always been 
with ferns, so decided to grow them for sale. 
I ordered one hundred ferns of the Boston 
varieties. I paid ten cents apiece for them, 
so that left me five dollars, out of which I 
paid one dollar for the express charges. 
[he remaining four dollars I expended 
for thirty-two flower-pots, making fifty 
empty pots with the old ones on hand. 

I repotted my old ferns on the first of 
May, dividing many of them. In this way 
I had thirty-five plants when the new ones 
came. I potted only thirty-five of the 
new ones, because I had used the other 
ots; the other sixty-five plants I placed 
in a long wooden box. The se ferns were 
lifted later and potted just as fast as I 
could spare the money to buy them, until 
only forty ferns remained in the box. 

I kept the ferns in the back yard under 
a pear-tree and rose-vines. When they 
began to grow I mulched them with old 
stable manure and gave them plenty of 
water. WhenI potted the last ferns some 
time in September, I found more than 
thirty small plants that had taken root and 
were thriving. I purchased thirty small 
tin pans of the size to fit a fern-dish used 
for the centre of a table, paying a dollar 
and twenty cents forthem. I painted the 
pans green, making holes in the bottom; 
then filled them with the small ferns, 
putting several plants in one pan, trailing 
vines and petunias in the others. 

During the first week in October, just 
before leaving for school, I inserted an 
advertisement in the afternoon paper 
I soldevery plant, and could havesold more, 
because they were very much larger than 
could be purchased for the same money at 
the florists’.’ 

I kept a strict account of every expend- 
iture. After disposing of the ferns I 
found that I had spent ten dollars for one 


hundred ferns at ten cents each; ten 
dollars for eighty flower-pots, paying 
twelve and a half cents apiece; one dollar 

a dollar and twenty 


for express charges; 

cents for thirty pans at four cents each; 

twenty cents for a can of paint, and fifty 

cents for an advertisement; total, $22.' 
On ten of my plants I realized $12.5 

I sold sixty-five for $48.75; sixty brought 

me thirty dollars, and I received nine 
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successful | 


dollars - the fern-dishes, making a total | 


The $22.90 deduc “te od from the 
5 le ft me a profit of $77.35 
- Alicia P. 
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The Booklovers’ Siaees 


COMPLETE CAMBRIDGE TEXT 


$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


‘ vill send you prepaid 
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Latest Mo 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Phis new st mtains our very latest 
improvement neluding the ‘‘ Duplex 
Preble [he tone qualit is delightful 
th m touch light and responsive, 
and ise design chaste and beautiful 
In ee utistic qualities and 
ircl ctural beauty this model will ay 
peal to buyers ot refinement 

WRITE US. 
{ 4 ‘ 
dt i 6 and if i 
i 1 ¥ t iv we W juote } 
i i Easy | 
! su he ine € 


IVERS & “POND PIANO CO., 
193 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Refinish Your Furniture 











Do It Yourself 
Interesting, simp! 
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| " work r er furnishing 
| We save you money by telling how old, 
j discarded, poorly finished furniture 
can be made serviceable and stylish 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 











VER-READY 


azor**® 





¢ blades’ 


“Ever-Ready’ 
Safety Razor 
Sets at $1.00 


$ Complete 







Seven 
new blades for 7 dull 
ones and 25 cents 
12 Special 

Blades 
‘Ever Realy 

deal ere everywhere 

tof§ Canadian price $1 25 
Razor Co..301 Broadway, New York 


Amer.can Safety 
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He ° x tor tage free 
for 


St. Louis, Missouri 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 





WEDDING" 


Announcements, etc 
Visiting Cards‘ . 
The Estabrook Press, 


i8i S. Tremont Street, Boston 





The Chase of 
the Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The bag lay beside him and his left hand | 


caressed it idly, lovingly. 

‘‘What luck did you have?” he 
again. 

There was accusing indignation in the 
Girl’s voice: 

**You—you sfole it!”’ 

‘Well, if you prefer it that way —yes.” 

The Burglar was staring steadily into the 
darkness toward that point whence came 
the voice, but the night was so dense that 
not a trace of the Girl was visible. 

‘‘ It seems to me it was lucky I decided to 
take it at just this time and in these cir- 
cumstances,” he went on tauntingly 
‘lucky for you, I mean. If I hadn’t been 
there you would have been caught.” 

Again came the startled gasp. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” 


asked 


He was still peering unseeingly into the 
darkness. The bag of gold plate moved 


slightly under his hand. He opened his 
fingers to close them more tightly. It was 
a mistake : his hand gras ved air. 
‘*Stop that game now!” he commanded. 
He struggled to his feet. His answer 
was the crackling of a twig to his right. 
He started in that direction and brought 
up with a bump against the automobile. 
tle turned, still groping blindly, and em- 
braced a tree with undignified fervor. To 
his left he heard another slight noise and 
ran that way. Again he struck an ob- 
stacle. Then he began to say things, ex- 
pressive things. The treasure had gone 
disappeared into the shadows. The Girl 
was gone. Hecalled; there was no answer. 
~e4 
then reconsidered and dung it down. 
‘And I thought J had nerve! 
prt It was a compliment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Shopping in Paris 
(Coneluded jrom Page 11) 


commission. This prompts an assiduity, 

marke diy absent in the manners of the New 
York clerk, which sometimes proves an an- 
noyance to the American who prefers be- 
ing ‘‘left alone to look around for herself.’’ 

At the Bon Marché the coéperative sys- 
tem has been successfully carried out: the 
employees after a number of years become 
stockholders. 

These large department stores, are run 
on acash basis. Eaeh object sold must be 
paid for on delivery. 

“he credit system compared to that 
which customers are wont to enjoy in 
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drew his revolver fiercely, as if to fire | 


’ he de- | 


America and England is little practiced in | 


France. 
lors and fournisseurs once, sometimes twice 
ayear. But the butcher, the grocer, baker, 
milkman are paid weekly. 

This does not mean that no one has debts 
in France! 

An important merchant, referring to this 
matter of credit, said to me: 

Lately there has come into my posses- 
sion a list of the purchases made by the 
various great families of France before the 
tevolution. I could not suppress a smile 
as I perceived that the observations regard- 
ing slowness of payment were affixed to the 
same family names in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as in the twentieth! Noblesse oblige. 
Not that there are any really bad debts 
among our aristocratic customers —only 
that sometimes we wait two generations or 
more for payment.” 

Every Monday morning all the year 
round there is a big sale at each of the de- 
partment stores in Paris. The dates for 
these sales are fixed a year in advance. 

Such precision, though it proves alluring 
from the cheapness it implies, does not 
in general appeal to the ee American. 
Speaking of these weekly sales the owner of 
a large store in Twenty-third Street said to 
me: 

‘‘Such a thing as sales advertised twelve 
months in advance would be impossible 
here. 

‘If you go to the Bon Marché or the 
Louvre in Paris you will see exactly the 
same pattern in certain goods that you saw 
there years ago. There is a whole class of 
yeople who, no matter what the passing 
foeiiien may be, dress about alike. In 
New York"’--he threw up his hands and 
laughed —‘‘ everybody wants the latest.”’ 


The old Parisians pay their tai- | 
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TWICE THE LIGHT 
AT % THE COST 


Lighting experts have, 
ing 


been endeavor- 
to perfect a successful inverted light, well 
the old style vertical or upright 
burners, must succumb to its superior merit. 


| The National Automatic Regulator Makes 
the Inverted Light a Success 


It controls the supply of gas under varying pressure, 


for years, 


knowing that 






allowing just enough gas, at all times, to pass over to 
fill the mantle which prevents the wasting of gas, over-heating 
< of metal parts, breaking of globes, and insures a perfect light. 
The National Inverted Gas Light . 
Ee gives a steady, full light downward, (where desired), of twice A >». 
the candle power, at '> the cost, of any vertical gas light, and 5 it «hae i 
times, the candle power of an electric light, at 1-5 the cost. F ff b 23) 


The National Inverted Mantle, is so constructed, that no jar or draft of air, 





can break it. It will last twice as long as any vertical mantle. 
The mixed gas and air being heated before combustion, greatly increases the luminosity 
there is no excess gas, the National Inverted baat scolor the ceilin 
The cost ete with froste eand $1 
Try a Lamp 0 on Two w eeks’ Free Trial 
We ¢ author t nd ru ey if the — after 


wi eks’ tria This il give y a fair test in y tal for 


t 
t t all t i gives proof hy the "National Inverted Gas Lamp « 

b r es twice the can hee tle lamps. WN ational 
Inverted Gas Lights « re sold by all reputa ine evices, or write us direct 


National Gas Light Company, 903 Porter Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











3-INCH 
FLAT TREAD 
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The Haskell=-Match 
Golf Ball 


We were 


the originators of the Rubber 

core ball, 

Each of our yearly productions has been 
marked by improvements. Our latest and 
best, t HASKELL-MATCH ball, em 
bodies every good quality of previous ‘ ‘ 
Haskell’s —with many others added —and PE NNSY L\ ANIA RL BBER ( 0. 
undesirable qualities eliminated —and we JEANNETTE, PA 
can contidently recommend it as being by 
far the very best ball on the market 

For length of flight and for putting, it is 

equalled 


Price $6.00 per dozen. 
Obtainable everywhere. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Try the “NEW WAY” 
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THE NEW WAY FURNITURE cO., Dept. C 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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: MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 1oth Street, Philadelphia 
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Hotel oan Letter Co., No. 7 East 42nd 8t., at York, N Y¥ 
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aah at 
This List 


Sackett Plaster Board (se- 
lected after careful competitive 
tests) was used in preference 
to all other wall coverings in the 
following important constructions : 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Savoy Theatre, New York. 

Marlboro Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. ==... 

State Insane Asylum, Binghamton, N. Y. - —— || 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and fine residences without number. 
The reason for this preference —the supenority of 


N Sackett Plaster 
® Board 


over wood and metal lath, and every other 








material heretofore used —is also the reason 
why you should get our book and learn all 
about it before accepting specifications call- 







ing for a substitute. 






Sackett Plaster Board consists of alternate lay 







" ers of felt and stucco rolled into sheets and nailed 
S to the studding as a base for the plaster The 
neni pla ter adheres to it perfectly, making a hard, 





firm wall that is fire proof, sound proof, and will 






never warp oF crac k. 






On account of ound and heat insulating 
properties, Sackett Plaster Board is the best a 
well as the cheapest material to use instead of lum 








ber and paper for sheathing and between floor 


Write today for our Plaster Board booklet and 
full information to 








(irand Rapids Plaster Company 
Western Sales Agents, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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AN INVITING FIELD 


PETTYJOHN 
Concrete Block 
Machine 





Now Ready! 


Cadillac Supremacy once more asserts itself in the an 
nouncement that Model H, the final and pertected tour 


cylinder car for 1907, is ready tor immediate delivery 


-AC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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DEAFNESS 
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Formerty THE FRED. MACEY CO., Z7a 
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The A. B.C. Automatic Trunk 








Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS > BIG 


MONEY Entertaining 
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Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Abel & Bach Co ct 
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Our Entertainment 
Supply Cata 


“YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
took “How to Obtain a Patent’’ - 

“What to Invent” ut free i the intersection, which not onl 


patent fe or sale at our expense Home Offices and Factories Sold } 
~ Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


CHICAGO 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


Fully Ulustrated in Art Catalogue No. 


ON REQUEST. 
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\T ieWORLDS WORK 
HISDONE onthe 


MORNING MEAL 


Man reaches the highest attainment of his 
powers on the nourishment supplied by 
the first meal of the day. 


A Breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit with hot milk, cream or 
fresh fruits, supplies the energy for reaching the climax of the day's 
achievement—top-notch of mental and physical endeavor. 


Has it struck twelve with you? Has your stomach notified you 
that it has gone out of business? Coax it back to health and strength 
with a natural food—a food that contains all the muscle-building, brain- 
building elements in the whole wheat berry, MADE DIGESTIBLE 
BY THE SHREDDING PROCESS. 


Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, made in the 
cleanest, most hygienic industrial building on the continent—no “secret 
process —our plant is open to the world—nearly 100,000 visitors last year. 


Two hundred and fifty million biscuits made and sold last year. 


The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream or for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. 
TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, for picnics, 
excursions, for light lunches on land or on sea. Our cook book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


“IT'S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 





